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PREFACE 


“Yea,  hath  God  said?”  This  question  was  first  asked 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  It  is  being 
asked  again  to-day  with  a  deeper  meaning.  Our  age  is 
inquiring  with  fresh  earnestness,  “Has  God  really  spoken 
unto  men?  If  so,  how  and  when  ?  ”  In  connexion  with 
Comparative  Religion  especially  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
give  a  clear  answer  to  this  inquiry.  This  is  what  we  shall 
try  to  do  in  the  following  pages. 

Few  will  deny  that  God  has  spoken  unto  us  in. Creation, 
still  fewer  that  He  does  so" daily  and  hourly  in  Conscience, 
“the  Moral  Law  within,”  as  Kant  calls  it.  This  being  so, 
therelfno  a  priori  "difficulty  in  assuming  the  possibility  of 
His  having  spoken  to  men  in  Religion  also,  in  the  Religious 
Instinct  firstly,  and  afterwards  in  the  satisfaction  and  justi¬ 
fication  of  that  instinct.  But  many  questions  then  arise. 
“In  which  of  Earth’s  multitudinous  religions  has  He 
spoken?  Why  should  we  believe  in  one  of  them  more 
than  in  another?  What  proof  have  we  that  He  has  so 
spoken  at  all,  in  any  religion?  Why  not  in  all  alike? 
What  difference  is  there  between  Christianity  and  other 
faiths  that  we  should  accept  it  and  not  them  ?  ” 

All  these  questions  are  legitimate,  and  all  are  capable 
of  a  satisfactory  answer  from  the  Christian  standpoint. 
We  Christians  are  warned  not  to  accept  any  teaching 
blindly,  but  to  “prove1  all  things.”  We  have  been  given 
a  definite  promise  of  being  led  to  know  the  Iruth,  if  we 
seek  it  with  all  our  heart,2  and  so  seek  because  we  wish 


1  i  Thess.  v.  21. 


2  Jer.  xxi.  13. 
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to  do 1  God’s  will  when  we  have  learnt  what  it  is.  Many 
of  us  have  had  the  same  experience  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  as  had  the  late  distinguished  scientist  Pro¬ 
fessor  Romanes,2  and  hence  we  deem  real  earnestness  in 
such  inquiries  a  most  hopeful  thing.  It  does  not,  of 
course,  lie  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  attempt 
to  answer  all  these  questions  fully,  but  our  study  of  Com¬ 
parative  Religion  does  enable  us  to  give  at  least  a  partial 
reply  to  most  of  them. 

Writers  on  this  subject  may,  speaking  generally,  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  Some  of  them  adduce  in  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  the  slight  or  partial  resem¬ 
blances  to  certain  Christian  doctrines  which  have  been 
discovered  or  imagined  in  Ethnic  faiths.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  argue  that  the  existence  of  such  resemblances 
proves  that  the  doctrines  which  have  generally  been  held 
to  be  peculiar  to  Christianity  are,  in  fact,  not  so.  They 
imply  that  these  doctrines  have  either  been  borrowed  in 
Christianity  from  earlier  faiths  or  are  the  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  latter.  In  either  case,  it  is  urged,  such  dogmas 
are  as  baseless  in  Christianity  as  they  are  in  all  other 
religions. 

The  line  which  is  taken  in  this  volume  is  not  quite  in 
accordance  with  either  view.  We  first  inquire  what  foun¬ 
dation  there  is  for  the  assertions  upon  which  these  theories 
are  based,  taking  nothing  for  granted.  We  examine  the 
alleged  resemblances  and  see  whether  they  really  exist  at 
all,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent.  We  then  investigate  the 
origin  of  such  doctrines  as  are  in  any  real  sense  common,  and 
endeavour  to  show— (x)  that,  ifLthey  are  almostjuniversally 
held,  then  they  cannot  be  devoid  of  significance  and  of 
truth;  (2)  that,  this  being  so,  they  must  be  deemed  part  of 
the  Divine  Education  of  the  human  race ;  (3)  that  in  the 
Ethnic  religions  they  have  been  so  perverted  and  distorted 
as  to  be  productive  of  terrible  evils ;  (4)  whereas,  in  the 
form  in  which  they  are  taught  in  Christianity,  they  produce 
good  results.  Hence  it  follows  that,  though  Christianity 


1  John  vii.  17,  R.V. 


2  See  his  Thoughts  on  Religion. 
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and  the  Ethnic  faiths  taken  as  a.  whole  cannot  both  have 
the  same  origin,  their  results  being  so  very  different,  yet 
the  truths  that  lie  half  buried  and  wholly  deformed  in  the 
Ethnic  religions  are  all  contained  in  Christianity,  but  with- 
out  the  errors  which  elsewhere  render  them  potent  for  evil. 

Even  on  the  Evolutionary  Theory  of  the  origin  of  reli¬ 
gion,  therefore,  we  have  a  proof  of  the  Divine  authority  of 
Christianity,  though  we  shall  see  that  the  Evolutionary 
Theory  does  not  account  for  the  facts  of  the  case  as  well 
as  does  the  theory  of  a  Divine  Revelation.  The  latter  is 
seen  to  be  analogous  to  God’s  dealings  with  men  in  other 
departments  of  the  education  which  He  is  giving  us. 

Not  a  few  of  us  Christians  have  learnt  from  our  own 
past  experience  something  of  the  “sorrow  too  deep  for 
tears”  which  is  caused  by  religious  doubt.  We  know 
what  it  is  to  feel  the  ground,  as  it  were,  giving  way  beneath 
us,  to  endure  the  agony  of  the  hours  of  darkness  when 
what  we  hoped  and  believed  to  be  the  Rock  of  Gods 
Truth  seemed  for  a  time  fearfully  like  sinking  sand.  But 
now,  having  ourselves  been  mercifully  guided  through  tie 
mists  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  and  delivered  from  the 
horrors  of  the  Slough  of  Despond,  we  feel  it  both  a  duty 
and  a  privilege  to  do  what  little  we  can  in  aiding  others 
also  to  secure  firm  footing,  and  so,  even  in 


“  Our  age, 

Our  weakling  age,  sick  of  a  deadly  doubt,” 

to  gain  an  object  in  life,  a^Jiope_in_de^ath,  that  will  make 
us  strong,  will  make  us  i wen. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  RELIGION 

How  did  Religion  originate?  Is  it  the  result  of  Divine 
Revelation,  or  is  it  the  product  of  Evolution?  Hath  God 
really  spoken  unto  men  by  prophets  and  m  holy  writings, 
“in  various  ways  and  in  divers  manners,  .  and  finally 
revealed  Himself  to  us  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ?  Or  has 
religion  in  general  and  every  separate  religion  in  particular, 
including  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  been 
gradually  evolved  from  men’s  own  imaginations  through 
their  own  efforts?  Such  is  the  problem  set  before  the 

present  age  for  solution.  ^  . 

Many  there  are  in  our  own  day  who  fancy  that  our 
investigations  into  Comparative  Religion  compel  us  to 
reject  all  belief  in  the  Divine  origin  of  religion  m  general 
They  fancy  that  Revelation  is  impossible,  or  at  least  tha.t 
it  has  never  taken  place.  Hence  they  imagine  that  all 
forms  of  religion,  however  they  may  differ  from  one 
another  in  detail,  are  of  one  and  the  same  origin,  and  that 
this  origin  is  human,  not  Divine.  It  seems  to  them,  there¬ 
fore  self-evident  that  Christianity,  however  superior  to  other 
faiths  in  morality  and  perhaps  in  certain  other  points,  can 
lay  no  claim  either  to  authority  or  to  truth  unless  in  some 

abstract,  unhistoric,  and  esoteric  sense.  _  .  , 

We  by  no  means  grant  the  premisses  thus  quietly 
assumed.  The  evidences  of  Christianity  are  too  multi- 

15 
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tudinous  and  too  multifarious  to  be  set  aside  without 
examination  in  this  manner.  Even  the  historical  evidence 
for  the  actual  occurrence  of  those  events  upon  which  the 
Christian  Faith  is  founded  is  absolutely  unshaken  after  the 
attacks  incessantly  made  upon  it  for  little  short  of  two 
whole  millennia.  This  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 
honestly  inquired  into  such  matters.  Nor,  again,  can 
Christianity  be  at  all  scientifically  classed  with  other  re¬ 
ligions.  It  no  doubt  has  certain  points  of  agreement  with 
some  other  faiths,  and  in  other  points  more  or  less  real 
resemblances  may  be  traced  in  rites  and  even  in  tenets. 
Some  of  these  it  will  be  our  duty  to  investigate  and  in  a 
measure  to  account  for  in  later  chapters  of  this  book.  But, 
taking  it  as  a  whole,  Christianity  stands  in  an  entirely 
different  plane  from  all  other  religions,  even  the  Jewish. 
It  claims  to  be  the  Absolute  Religion,  and  can  substan¬ 
tiate  its  claim.  It  is  necessary  at  the  very  beginning  of 
our  task  to  make  our  position  perfectly  clear. 

But  let  us  in  the  first  place  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  all  forms  of  Religion  are  the  result  of 
Evolution.  Does  it  really  follow  from  this  supposition  that 
Christianity  is  untrue  in  its  general  teaching,  or  at  least 
that  it  can  claim  no  Divine  authority?  By  no  means. 

The  process  of  Evolution  in  the  material  world  has  evi¬ 
dently  had  a  very  definite  result.  By  whatever  means  this 
result  m  Nature  as  we  know  it,  has  been  attained,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  believe  that  it  has  come  about  fortui- 
tously,  since  Science  recognises  no  such  thing  as  chance. 
We  are  therefore  led  to  conclude  that  the  end  attained  was 
aimed  at  from  the  beginning,  and  that  the  methods  adopted 
were  selected  because  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  a  definite 
object  and  aim.  As  there  is  no  Chance,  it  follows  that 
the  harmony  (koct/xos)  in  Nature  is  not  fortuitous.  It  must 
therefore  have  resulted  from  the  accomplishment  of  a 
Purpose.  As  Nature,  therefore,  though  ex  hypothesise 
product  of  a  process  of  Evolution,  is  "neither  unmeaning 
roi  unreal,  so  Christianity  also,  even  were  it  proved  (and 
not  merely  asserted)  to  be  the  natural  outcome  of  the  same 
Evolutionary  process,  would  not  thereby  necessarily  be 
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demonstrated  to  be  untrue  and  unreliable.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  were  it  perfectly  clearly  shown,  without  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  the  “Faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
Saints,”  as  we  esteem  it,  had  resulted  or  been  evolved  from 
the  multitude  of  human  imaginings  through  a  “  survival  of 
the  fittest,”  that  very  fact  would  strongly  support  its  claim 
to  be  from  God.  For,  just  as  is  the  case  with  Nature,  so 
with  Christianity,  it  would  be  evident  that  its  evolution  and 
completion  as  a  system  had  come  about  under  Divine 
Guidance  and  as  the  working  out  of  a  Divine  Plan.  We 
should  hence  conclude  that,  as  God  had  spoken  in  every 
other  part  of  Nature,  so  He  had  spoken  in  the  Christian 
religion  too,  regarded  as  part  of  Nature.  Our  present 
beliefs  would  require  a  great  deal  of  remodelling,  and  the 
authority  with  which  Christianity  now  comes  to  us  would, 
at  first  sight,  seem  to  be  much  lessened.  But  the  thoughtful 
student  at  least  would  finally  comprehend  that  what  God 
had  revealed  by  the  process  of  Evolution  in  Religion  had 
the  Divine  authority  behind  it.  He  would  also  understand 
that,  as  Jesus  Christ  “  is  the  one  character  without  the 
conception  of  whom  in  the  mind  personal  piety  is  impos¬ 
sible,”1  therefore  it  is  only  through  Him  that  men  can  come 
to  any  true  knowledge  of  the  Father.  Even  were  our  Lord, 
therefore,  merely  the  outcome  of  Evolution — an  Evolution 
which,  .ever  since  He  appeared,  has  made  no  progress 
beyond  Him — were  He  merely  the  acme  of  humanity,  the 
Perfect  Man,  still  He  would  undoubtedly  be  the  Revelation 
of  God  to  Man,  and  as  such  in  some  sense  the  God-Man. 
Even  on  the  supposition,  therefore,  with  which  we  started, 
it  is  evident  that  God  '■'■hath  spoken  ”  unto  us  in  Jesus 
Christ,  that  in  some  very  real  sense  He  is  the  Divine 

Logos. 

If  God’s  existence  be  admitted,  and  we  define  Him  in 
no  higher  terms  than  did  Matthew  Arnold,  as  “a  Power, 
not  ourselves,  that  makes  for  righteousness,” 2  even  then 
there  can  be  no  a  priori  difficulty  in  supposing  that  He  has 
so  guided  the  imaginations  of  men,  in  their  guesses  at  truth 


1  Strauss. 


2  Literature  and  Dogma ,  p.  98. 
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and  their  half-unconscious  ‘‘feeling  after  Him/’  that  the 
religion  which  is  confessedly  the  highest,  and  which  gives 
us  the  noblest  ideal  of  Man  and  the  loftiest  conception  of 
God,  has  been  “evolved”  in  accordance  with  His  plan  of 
education  for  the  human  race.  Even  on  the  supposition, 
therefore,  that  God  has  not  in  any  “supernatural”  way 
inspired  prophets,  but  that  all  the  greatest  teachers  of  men, 
in  all  nations  and  in  every  age — poets,  philosophers,  or 
whatever  we  may  call  them — have  been  working  out  His 
“  eternal  Purpose” 1  and  helping  in  the  evolution  of  religious 
truth,  we  see  no  reason  whatever  for  rejecting  Christianity 
or  for  imagining  that  religion  as  a  whole  has  no  importance 
in  modern  life.  Herbert  Spencer  himself,  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  came  to  see  that,  at  least  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  religion  is  a  necessity.2  This  being  so,  there  is  all 
the  more  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  a 
Divine  Plan  for  the  education  of  the  human  race.  Even 
should  it  be  proved,  therefore,  that  this  plan  has  been  put 
into  operation  through  the  evolutionary  process  and  “  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest  ”  among  religions,  this  will  not  in  any 
degree  deprive  religion  of  its  Divine  authority,  at  least  in 
the  opinion  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  men. 

But  the  question  arises  whether  this  has  actually  been 
the  method  which  God  has  adopted  in  the  Revelation  of 
Himself  to  His  creatures  on  earth.  In  order  to  answer  it, 
we  must  briefly  consider  some  of  the  principal  varieties  of 
the  evolutionary  hypothesis,  dealing  only  with  those  which 
are  in  many  quarters  still  held  to  be  scientific  and  correct. 
It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  some  of  the  most 
thoughtful  students  of  Comparative  Religion  3  deny  that  we 
have,  even  now,  attained  to  any  real  knowledge  of  the  origin 
of  religion.  “  On  no  golden  column  in  the  Arabian  Sea,” 
says  Lehmann,  “  is  the  origination  of  the  Gods  related,  as 
Euhemeros  romanced  in  Alexander’s  time.”  4 

1  llpbdetnv  tG>v  ali&vow,  Eph.  iii.  II. 

2  Autobiography,  vol.  ii.  pp.  267-271. 

3  As,  e.g.,  Edvard  Lehmann,  in  Die  Orientalischen  Religionen  (“  Die 
Kultur  der  Gegenwart”),  Pt.  I.  sec.  iii.  vol,  i.  p.  1. 

1  Ibid. 
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Hume,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Religion ,  first  started 
the  idea  that  the  earliest  conceptions  of  the  Divine  must 
have  been  conformed  to  the  first  stage  of  man’s  develop¬ 
ment.  That  stage  he  held  to  have  corresponded  with 
the  condition  of  modern  savages.  This  idea  is  still  very 
generally  held,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  attended 
with  insurmountable  difficulties.  Believers  in  the  Evolu¬ 
tionary  Theory  of  the  origin  of  religion  differ  somewhat 
among  themselves.  Some  trace  it  to  Animism,  others  to 
Humanism,  or,  to  use  a  much  more  ancient  name,  Euhe- 
merism.  Dr.  Frazer  is  the  Coryphseus  of  the  former 
school,  Herbert  Spencer  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Frazer  states 
his  views  thus  : 1 — 

When  men  found  that  they  could  not  affect  Nature  bv 
magic,  and  yet  that  storms  came,  the  sun  rose.  iTc^dhey 
concluded,  that  Beings  stronger  than  themselves  existed, 
who  “'made  the  stormy  ,wind .jo  blow,  the  lightning  .to 
flasK7~and  the  thunder  to  roll ;  who  had  laid  theJfounda- 
tions  of  the  sdlMTiarth  and  set  bounds  to  the  restless  sea 
tiiatTr  mighrnot  pass;”'  .  .  “To  these  mighty  beings, 
whose  handiwork  he  traced  in  all  the  gorgeous  ancLvaried 
pageantry  of  Nature,  man  now  addressed  himself,  humbly 
confessing  his  dependence  oiCtheiT  invisible  power,  and 
beseeching  them  of  thcir~ mercy  to  furnish  him  with  all 
good  things^  ™ 

in  the  theory,  thus  stated,  there  is  nothing  which  conflicts 
very  much  with  our  belief  that  Creation  bears  evident 
witness  to  its  Creator,  and  that  man  from  the  very  first  pos¬ 
sessed  within  himself  not  only  an  aptitude  for  receiving 
religious  ideas,  but  also  an  innate  consciousness  of  his  need  / 
of  communion  with  his  Maker.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Fra'zer  H 
in  his  latest  works  has  taken  a  definitely  anti-Christian 
position,  but  his  theory  of  Animism  does  not  necessarily 
lead  to  such  a  result.  This  cannot,  however,  be  said  of 
the  views  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  the  Humanist  School, 
especially  as  represented  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen.  Their 
theory  is  that  all  religion  arose  from  the  worship  of  dead 

The  Golden  Bough ,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  77. 
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men.  This  is  simply  the  view  of  Euhemeros 1  revived,  and 
cannot  therefore  lay  claim  to  any  special  honour  as  a  great 
modern  discovery.  Some  hold  that  worship  was  first  of 
all  addressed  to  the  corpses  of  the  deceased,  and  that, 
when  these  decayed,  images  to  represent  them  were  made. 
This  is  an  ancient2  attempt  to  explain  the  rise  of  idolatry. 
It  is  supposed  that  fear  of  or  affection  for  the  deceased  first 
led  to  images  of  them  being  made,  and  that  afterwards 
honour  and  worship  were  paid  to  these  images.  Some 
European  writers  have  pointed  to  the  preservation  of  dead 
bodies  in  Egypt  by  mummifying  them  as  a  proof  that 
worship  was  there  addressed  to  the  corpses  of  relations, 
and  especially  to  those  of  relatives.  But  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  we  do  find  in  Egypt  Divine  worship  in 
any  form  addressed  to  the  dead  body.  The  offering  of 
food  at  the  tomb  cannot  be  held  to  be  worship,  for  it  was 
given  to  supply  the  supposed  needs  of  the  deceased,  not 
as  a  sign  of  adoration.  It  is  more  usual  to  hold  that 
religion  took  its  rise  from  the  cultus,  not  of  the  corpse,  but 
of  the  ghost  of  the  dead.  This,  of  course,  presupposes 
that  from  the  earliest  ages  men  believed  in  a  life  after 
death — a  very  important  admission,  and  one  completely 
justified  by  recent  investigations. 

The  “  primitive  savage,”  we  are  told,  was  unable  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  death.  He  could  not  believe  that  a  chief  who  had 
been  an  object  of  dread  during  his  lifetime  had  ceased  to 
exist.  His  ghost  must  be  propitiated  by  various  offerings, 
and  was  often  thought  to  require  food  to  be  supplied  for 
his  support.  This  statement  is  no  doubt  true  to  a  very 
great  extent.  But  the  fact  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
buried,  and  even  burnt,  in  very  early  times  makes  it  clear 
that  the  death  of  the  body  was  recognised.  The  com¬ 
mittal  of  the  corpse  to  the  funeral  pyre  showed  clearly, 
not  only  that  the  difference  between  death  and  sleep  was 

1  Euhemeros  lived  in  the  fourth  century  B.c.  His  work  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Ennius,  but  is  lost.  Lactantius  and  other 
Christian  writers  used  his  theory  to  demolish  paganism  (cf.  De  Ira 
Dei ,  cap.  n). 

2  2 o01a  2a\«/u(2j'os,  cap.  xiv.,  vv.  12-22. 
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known,  but  also  that  men  believed  that  the  spirit  could 
continue  to  exist  after  the  all  but  total  destruction  of  the 


If  we  inquire  how  “the  simple  savage”  conceived  the 
idea  that  a  spirit  or  ghost  really  existed  and  would  survive 
death,  we  are  informed  that  this  conception  arose  from  the 
phenomena  of  trances,  fits,  and  dreams.  “  During  the  day¬ 
time  ”  1  the  savage  “  wasjUKake ;  at  night  he  slept.:  yet,  even 
in  his  sleep,  while  his  body  lay  curled  on  the  ground  beside 
the  camp-fire,  he  seemed  to  hunt,  or  to  fight*. to  make  love 
or  to  feast,  in  some  other  region.  What  was  this  part  of 
him  that  wandered  from  the  body  in  dreams  ? — what,  if  not 
the  soul  or  breath,  which  he  naturally  regarded  as  some¬ 
thing  distinct  and  separate?  And  when  a  man  died,  did 
not  the  soul  or  breath  go  from  him  ?  When  he  was  badly 
wounded,  did  it  not  disappear  for  a  time  and  then  return 
again  ?  In  fainting-fits,  in  catalepsy,  and  in  other  abnormal 
states,  did  it  not  leave  the  body,  or  even  play  strange  tricks 
with  it  ?  .  .  .  From  a  very  early  date  primitive  man  began 
to._regard  the  soul  or  life  as  something  bound  up  with  the 
bream,  something^wRicITcould  go  away  from  the  body  at 
will*  and  return  to  it  agaiaf  something  separable  and  distinct, 
yet  essential  to  the  person,  very  vaguely  conceived  as  im¬ 
material  or  shadowy.  .  .  .  Moreover,  these  souls  or  spirits 
(which  quitted  the  body  in  sleep  or  trance)  outlived  death, 
and  appeared  again  to  survivors/’ 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  theory  is  correct  so  far.  To 
believers  in  the  existence  of  God  the  suggestion  that  He 
may  have  used  these  means  of  teaching  man  that  he  had  a 
spirit  independent  of  his  body,  and  not  liable  to  die  along 
with  the  latter,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  value,  though  it  be 
only  a  suggestion.  That  in  some  way  belief  in  an  after-life 
has  sprung  up  universally  among  men,  everywhere  and  in 
all  ages,  among  savage  and  civilised  alike,  and  that  coupled 
with  it  has  existed  belief  in  Powers  superior  to  man  and 
able  to  exercise  control  over  Nature  and  "Human  life,  is 


1  Grant  Allen,  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God  (R.P.A.  cheap 
print),  p.  24. 
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a  fact  recognised  by  Anthropology.  Its  very  universality 
must  be  acknowledged  to  form  a  strong  argument  against 
regarding  it  as  a  delusion. 

The  Euhemeristic  Theory,  as  now  stated  by  many,  holds 
that  the  ghosts  of  great  chiefs,  “the  Ctesars  and  Napoleons, 
the  Charlemagnes  and  Timurs  of  savage  empires,”  1  would 
not  be  soon  forgotten,  but  would  be  associated  with  certain 
places  where  they  were  supposed  to  dwell.  Worship  would 
be  offered  them  there,  partly  with  the  idea  of  propitiating 
them  and  averting  their  wrath.  Thus,  if  supposed  to  in¬ 
habit  some  great  mountain,  the  spirit  of  a  distinguished 
chief  might  be  worshipped,  long  after  the  tribe  to  which  he 
had  belonged  had  been  expelled  from  the  neighbourhood. 
From  such  ancestor-worship  and  the  adoration  of  the  great 
/f  men  of  the  past,  we  are  asked  "tcT  believe,  all  religion  sprang. 
It  was,  Tfi  fact,  originally  mere  ghost-worship,  according  to 
Herbert  Spencer.  But  other  elements  were  introduced  into 
it  later,  according  to  Mr.  Grant  Allen.2  “  Once  the  con¬ 
ception  of  gods  had  been  evolved  by  humanity  and  had 
become  a  common  part  of  every  man’s  imagined  universe, 
then  it  was  natural  enough  that  new  gods  should  be  made 
from  time  to  time  out  of  abstractions  or  special  aspects  and 
powers  of  Nature,  and  thatTBe  same  worship  should  be 
paid  to  such_new-made~and  purely  imaginary  gods  as  had 
previously  been  paid  tolKe  whole  host  of  gods  evolved  From 
personal  and  tribal  ancestorI7r~~ 

Tt  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  ancestor-worship  has 
been  found  in  some  form  in  very  many  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  world.  It  still  prevails  in  China  and  Japan, 
just  as  it  did  in  ancient  Rome.  We  find  it  among  savages 
in  Africa  and  other  lands,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
died  out  in  India.  But  this  alone  IsTiot  enough  to  prove 
that  ancestor- worship  was  thelirst  form  of  religion,  and 
that  honour  paid  to  dead  men’s  ghosts  was  the  source 
from  which  the  stream  of  worship  and  belief  in  God 
originated.  For  it  is  aTemarkable  fact  that  among  nearly 


1  Op.  cit.,  p.  1 8. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  2i. 
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all  races,  even  where  the  worship  of  ancestorsjrnd  deified 
human  beings  exists,  at  least  yeQT__distinct  and  __qulte  .un¬ 
mistakable  traces  can  be  found  of  beliefLlP  gods-  of  quite-  // 
a  different  prefer.  In  Australia  and  Patagonia,  as  well  as  in 


A/* 


Africa  and  other  lands,  we  discover  belief  in  gods  ivhohave 
never  been  men  and  have  never  died.  Not  unfrequently  those  ^ 
savages  who  are  almost  thd  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity 
are  monotheists  in  creeds  and  some  of  them  have  higher 
conceptions  of  God  than  w^e_eyer_jat,t,airip.d-.by  Greeks, 
Romans.  oFTTindus  in  historical  timesg.  Occasionally^  as 
among  the  Zulus,  we  find  tfaahj3elisf.dntms  ^Supreme 
fTiTi'v  ihoTh^atior.  who  lives  in,  the  sky,  has  gmwn_  dimmer 
everTsince  the  tribe  has,  become  known  .tQ-US.  Sometimes 
we  are  told  of  a  God  who  created  all  things  _and_  thcn_lgjt 
thednanagement  of  the  world  to  inferior  deities^  In  more 
than  one  instance  we  find  "that  mythology  has  so  overgrown 
and  choked  religion  in  its  higher  form  that,  as  m  Lucian  s 
time  among  the  Greeks  or  that  of  Voltaire  in  France,  the 
Deity  or  deities  have  become  merely  matter  for  profane 
joking  and  impious  ridicule.  But  in  other  instances  even 
savages  have  preserved  belief  in  a  God  whom  they  style 
“  Qur  Father  in  the  Sky^1  and  who  punishes  breaches  of 
the  Moral  Law  which  he  is  said  to  have  inculcated.  In 
these  cases,  just  as  clearly  as  among  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and 
ancient  Hindus,  we  find  a  very  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
drawn  between  those  who  are  properly  designated  gods,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  spirits  of  the  dead  on  the  other,  to 
whom  some  kind  of  worship  (though  varying  much  in 
different  countries)  is  offered.  In  Qhmn_only_tl^_]^^erpj 
is  now  permitted  to  worship  the  “  HeavenlyLord,  and 
that  too  only  on  one  day  in  the  gygary  while  the  members 
of  every  family  daily  adore  theirpwn_ancestors.  Distinct 
from  tlmmagain  are  .the__Powers  _oLNature,  the  gods  of 
rivers  and  of  natural  objects.  Not  even  the  latter  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  “the  ghosts  of  dead  men.  In 

1  Munmn-Ngaur :  vide  Howitt  in  Journal  of  Anthropol.  Institute 
for  1885,^.  313  :  quoted  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Making  of  Religion, 

p.  181. 
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Rome  each  family  adored  its  Lares  and  Penates  and  the 
Manes  of  the  dead,  but  these  were  never  confounded  with 
Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  and  other  gods  and  goddesses,  who 
were  called  Di  Maiores  or  Superi,  in  contrast  to  the  Inferi 
or  deities  of  the  Lower  World.  Only  in  later  times  when 
the  Euhemeristic  theory  had,  among  the  upper  classes  in 
particular,  gained  very  general  acceptance,  were  the  Caesars 
deified,1  often  before  their  deaths.  But  then  the  title 
Divus,“  divine,”  was  perhaps  more  commonly  used  than 
Deus ,  “  god.”  The  Emperor  Nero  might  by  his  flatterers 
be  styled  divus  or  “godlike,”  but  even  a  servile  Senate 
could  not  obtain  for  him,  in  an  age  when  Roman  and 
Greek  polytheism  had  grown  corrupt  and  “  liberal  ”  enough 
to  admit  Bacchus,  Isis,  and  Serapis  into  the  Pantheon,  any 
real  admission  in  popular  belief  into  “  the  number  of  the 
gods  properly  so  called,  though  the  Divine  title  was  given 
him  formally  by  men  who  no  longer  believed  in  any  god  at 
all.  Euhemeros  might  and  did  assert  that  Zeus  was  origin¬ 
ally  a  Cretan  king,  whose  tomb  might  still  be  seen  in  that 
island  ;  and  at  that  time  his  statement  was  not  easily  capable 
of  refutation.  But  now  we  know  that,  so  far  from  being  a 
dead  king  of  Crete,  Zeus  was  identical  not  only  with  Jove 
but  also  with  the  Dyaus  of  the  Rig- Veda  and  the  Tiw  of 
the  Teutons,  and  that  his  worship  had  been  prevalent 
among  all  the  Aryan  tribes  before  their  dispersion.  It 
is  doubtless  true  that  various  immoral  tales  were  told  of 
Zeus  in  Hellas,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  of  Dyaus  in  India. 
Yet  these  do  not  prove  that  he  was  originally  a  man,  for 
such  tales  belong  to  mythology  and  not  to  religion,  and 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  himself  bids  us  carefully  distinguish 
between  Religion  and  Mythology.  The  distinction  is 
certainly  an  essential  one,  for  mythology  has  undoubtedly 
a  very  different  origin  from  religion.  In  fact,  as  it  pro- 


1  Pi ofessor  Cumont  has  shown  that  the  deification  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  was  due  for  the  most  part,  not  to  ancestor-worship  (for 
they  were  often  deified  while  still  alive),  but  to  the  great  spread  of 
Mithrarsm  in  the  Empire,  and  especially  in  the  army  during  the 
first  three  centuries  of  our  era  (Textes  et  Monuments  Figures  re, 'latifs 
aux  Mystires  de  Mithra :  Preface,  p.  xi).  S  1 
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gresses  it  degrades  religion,  and  finally,  as  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  aids  very  much  in  the  total  destruction  of  the 
special  form  of  religion  to  which  it  has  attached  itself.  As 
well  confound  the  destructive  mistletoe  with  the  oak  which 
the  parasite  is  slowly  choking  to  death  as  mythology  with 
religion.  The  foul  myths  which  gradually  won  acceptance 
as  true  with  regard  to  Zeus,  far  from  proving  that  he  was 
originally  a  deified  man,  prove  exactly  the  contrary.  In 
this  and  other  instances  men  have  taken  a  primarily  high 
conception  of  the  Divine  and  degraded  it  by  creating  in 
its  stead,  with  only  the  ancient  name  retained,  a  god  in 
their  own  wicked  likeness. 

We  have  seen  that  many  savage  tribes,  even  though 
ancestor-worshippers  and  in  some  cases  idolaters,  have 
preserved  at  least  traditions  of  the  earlier  worship  of  a 
God  or  gods  distinct  from  those  objects  of  their  adoration 
who  were  once  men  and  have  died.  Of  this  Dr.  Tylor 
mentions  many  examples  in  his  book  on  Primitive  Culture. 

Some  of  these  we  now  proceed  to  adduce.  “Among  the 
Australians,  above  the  swarming  souls,  Nature-spirits, 
demons,  there  stand  out  mythic  figures  of  . higher  divinity  : 

N guk-wonga,  the  Spirit  of  the  Waters;  Biam,  who  gives 
ceremonial  songs  and  causes  disease,  and  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  Baiame,  the  Creator;  Nambajandi  and  Warrugura, 
lords  of  heaven  and  the  nether  world.  In  South  America, 
if  we  look  into  the  theology  of  the  Manaos,  ...  we  see 
Mauari  and  Saraua,  who  may  be  called  the  Good  and  Evil 
Spirit,  and  beside  the  latter  the  two  Gamainhas,  spirits  of 
the  waters  and  the  forest.  In  North  America,”  among  the 
Algonquias,  we,  find  “a  list  of  twelve  dominant  Manitus  ,2  C  oc 
dr  gods :  first,  the  Great  Manitu  in  heaven,  then  the  Sun,  ™ 
Moon,  Earth,  Fire,  Water,  the  House-god,, the  Indian  corn, 
l <  and  the  four  Winds  or  Cardinal  Points.  The  Polynesian’s 
crowd  of  manes,  and  the  lower  ranks  of  deities  of  earth, 
sea  and  air,  stand  below  the  great  gods  of  Peace  and  War, 

Oro  and  Tane,  the  national  gods  of  Tahiti  and  Huahine, 

Raitubu  the  sky-producer,  Hina  who  aided  in  the  work  of 
forming  the  world,  her  father,  Taaroa,  the  uncjreate  Creator 
who  dwells  in  Heaven.  Among  the  Land  Dayaks  of  Borneo 
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the  commonality  of  spirits  consists  of  the  souls  of  the  de¬ 
parted;  above  these  are  Tapa,  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
man,  and  Iang,  who  taught  the  Dayaks  their  religion, 
Jirong  whose  function  is  the  birth  and  death  of  men,  and 
Tenabi  who  made  and  still  causes  to  flourish  the  earth 
and  all  things  therein  save  the  human  race.  ...  In  Asia 
the  Samoyed’s  little  spirits  that  are  bound  to  his  little 
fetishes,  and  the  little  elves  of  wood  and  stream,  have 
greater  beings  above  them,  the  Forest  Spirit,  the  River 
Spirit,  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  Evil  Spirit,  and  the  Good 
Spirit  above  all.”  Among  the  Khonds,  above  the  deified 
souls  of  men  who  have  become  tutelary  gods  of  tribes, 
are  “  the  six  great  gods,  the  Rain-god,  the  Goddess  of 
Firstfruits,  the  God  of  Increase,  the  God  of  Hunting,  the 
Iron  God  of  War,  the  God  of  Boundaries,  with  which 
group  stands  also  the  Judge  of  the  Dead,  and  above  all 
other  gods  the  Sun-god  and  Creator  Boora  Pennu  and 
his  wife  the  mighty  Earth-goddess  Tari  Pennu.  The 
Spanish  conquerors  found  in  Mexico  .  .  .  Centeotl  the 
Earth-goddess,  Tlaloc  the  Water-god,  Huitzilopochtli  the 
War-god,  Mictlauteuctli  the  Lord  of  Hades,  Tonatiuh  and 
Metztli  the  Sun  and  Moon.” 

In  ancient  Italy  we  learn  that  Saturn  ruled  as  chief  of 
the  gods  before  Jupiter,  and  there  are  traces  at  least  of 
the  worship  of  Caelus  before  that.  In  Greece  we  find 
Kronos  reigning  before  Zeus,  and  Ouranos  before  Kronos. 
Little  as  we  know  directly  about  these  earlier  deities  of 
classical  Europe,  that  little  tends  to  support  the  view  that, 
in  order  to  understand  the  religion  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  we  must  study  that  of  the  more  ancient  Aryan 
tribes.  The  Avesta  of  Persia  (especially  the  earliest  part 
of  it,  the  Gathas)  and  the  Rig-Veda  of  India  lead  us  much 
further  back  than  any  remains  of  Greek  or  Latin  literature 
dealing  with  religious  questions.  Both  of  these  works  tell 
of  a  time  when  the  Aryans  worshipped  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  deities,  and  these  were  of  a  type  far 
superior  to  those  we  meet  with  in  the  Greece  and  Rome 
of  classical  times,  or  even  in  Persia  and  India  at  a  much 
later  date.  In  the  Avesta,  Ahura  Mazda  (“the  All-wise 
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Lord,”  as  the  name  probably  means)  is  not  indeed  the 
only  God,  nor  does  He  alone  receive  adoration.  But  the 
other  six  Amesha  Spentas,  or  “  Bountiful  Immortals,”  who 
are  associated  with  Him,  seem  to  have  originally  been 
merely  His  Attributes  personified  and  deified.  To  deify 
Justice,  Benevolence,  Purity,  and  similar  moral  qualities 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  adoring  the  ghosts  of  dead 
men.  Darius’  Inscriptions  speak  of  Ahura  Mazda  almost 
in  a  monotheistic  way,  though  inferior  “clan-gods”  are 
also  casually  and  very  rarely  referred  to,  but  not  by 
name. 

In  the  Rig- Veda  there  are  two  different  classes  of  gods, 
the  A  suras  and  the  Devas.  It  is  the  latter  only  whose 
title,  in  the  forms  6e6<s  and  deus,  has  survived  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  yet  in  the  Rig-Veda  they  are  far  inferior  to  the 
former.  In  this  very  fact  we  see  proof  of  the  gradual 
lowering  of  originally  lofty  conceptions  of  the  Divine. 
The  Asuras  probably  derive  their  title  from  the  root  as, 
“  to  be,  to  exist,”  and  the  word  Asura  would  in  its  primary 
sense  denote  “living,  breathing.”  It  is  thus  parallel  to 
the  idea  underlying  the  Llebrew  Yahweh ,  which  also  means 
“  He  who  is  ”  :  but  the  latter  word  denotes  the  One  God, 
while  in  Sanskrit  the  Asuras  form  a  class  of  deities.  The 
distinction  between  Asuras  and  Devas  was  perpetuated 
in  Persia  and  in  Scandinavia.  In  the  latter  country  the 
s£ sir  (plural  of  As),  the  twelve  superior  gods,  are  far 
higher  and  more  important  than  the  Godh-s  or  Gudh-s ,  as 
is  evident  from  the  Eddas.  In  the  Avesta,  Ahura  is  the 
same  word  as  the  Sanskrit  Asura,  but  is  applied  to  One 
Being  only,  more  fully  entitled  Ahura  Mazda.  In  the 
Rig-Veda  the  word  Asura  is  sometimes  similarly  used 
par  excellence  of  Varuna.  The  devas  of  India  become  in 
ancient  Persia  daevas,  are  evil  spirits,  hostile  to  men,  and 
are  not  entitled  to  worship  at  all. 

In  the  Rig-Veda,  Dyaus  (Zeus)  is  lower  in  character  and 
position  than  Varuna  (Oupavos).  The  latter  is  rather  a 
Heaven-Father  than  merely  the  encircling  Sky.  Varuna’s_ 
“  Laws  ”  (vralas)  are  those  of  morality,  and  seem  to  be  in 
large  measure  identified  with  the  Law  written  in  mens 
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hearts,  the  “  Moral  Law  within  ”  of  which  Kant  speaks. 
From  the  Hymns  addressed  to  Vanina  we  learn  that  these 
Laws  of  his  forbade  various  forms  of  immorality^.  jj^_is 
worshipped  not  only  as  knowing  the  heart  but  as  ready,  to 
forgive  tFe  jaenjjent  sinner.  A  strong  tendency  to  prefer 
Indra  and  other  lower  forms  and  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
had,  however,  in  Vedic  times  already  manifested  itself  in 
India,  and  the  loftier  Asuras  had  begun  the  struggle  with 
the  Devas  which  was  ultimately  to  lead  to  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  latter.  The  account  of  this  conflict  has 
been  preserved  in  both  Sanskrit  and  Greek  literature  as 
well  as  in  that  of  Persia,  and  it  must  denote  a  great  contest, 
in  which — as  far  at  least  as  the  Indian  Aryans  are  con¬ 
cerned — lower  and  more  degraded  religious  conceptions 
prevailed  over  earlier  and  higher  ones.  The  fact  that 
three  separate  branches  of  the  Aryan  race  have  indepen¬ 
dently  preserved  traditions  of  such  an  event,  marking  a 
distinct  religious  declension  in  their  history,  is  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received.  But  in  the  Rig- 
Veda  the  Asuras  are  still  superior  to  the  Devas,  and  they 
seem  to  have  received  worship  from  the  latter  as  well  as 
from  men.  Varuna  is  the  chief  of  all  the  Asuras.  He 
is  no  longer  the  only  God,  yet  what  is~said  of  him  leads 
us  to  infer  that  at  one  time  he  held  as  high  a  position 
among  the  Indian  Aryans  as  he  long  retained  among 
their  Persian  brethren  under  the  name  of  Ahura  Mazda. 
Later  myths,  it  is  true,  represent  the  Asuras  as  well  as 
the  Devas  as  not  having  been  originally  immortal,  and 
as  contending  with  one  another  for  possession  of  the 
amrita  (in  Greek  a/z/fyocrta)  or  food  which  confers  immor¬ 
tality.  But  neither  Asuras  nor  Devas  were  in  early  times 
regarded  as  men  who  had.  died ,  as  the  ghosts  of  people’s 
ancestors. 

The  ghosts  of  the  dead  were  not  conceived  of  as  be¬ 
coming  gods.  They  trod  the  path  of  death,  first  trodden 
by  Yama,  a  man  and  the  first  of  men  to  die,  and  they  went 
to  his  abode,  where  Yama  and  the  god  Varuna  reigned 
supreme  over  them.  But  Yama  was  not  then  recognised 
as  a  god  in  any  sense.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  man 
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who  had  incurred  death  through  some  sin,  the  nature  of 
which  we  can  only  infer.1  Not  until  very  much  later  did 
the  Aryans  of  India  borrow  from  the  aborigines  the  doctrine 
of  the  Transmigration  of  the  Soul,  that  of  Pantheism,  and 
finally  belief  in  the  Avataras  or  “descents”  of  Vishnu  in 
the  form  of  an  animal  or  of  a  man.  These  tenets,  as  they 
took  root  and  spread,  gradually  made  it  possible  for  one 
who  had  lived  on  earth  as  a  man  to  be  conceived  of  as  a 
god  after  his  death.  But  even  so  it  was  not  supposed  that 
a  man  had  become  a  god.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  held 
that  a  god  had  for  a  time  assumed  a  human  form,  perhaps 
even  a  human  body,  and  had  afterwards  discarded  it  and 
returned  to  his  previous  condition.  Brahmanism,  with  its 
immense  exaggeration  of  the  value  of  sacrifices  and  austeri¬ 
ties,  did  indeed  teach  that  men  could,  by  these  practices, 
rise  to  a  position  of  greater  power  than  was  enjoyed  even 
by  such  gods  as  Indra  himself,  unless  perchance  the  gods, 
moved  by  fear  or  jealousy,  intervened  to  destroy  these 
their  daring  rivals.  But  the  men  who  gained  such  power, 
or  were  nearly  successful  in  their  attempt  to  do  so,  though 
they  might  thereby  inflict  injury  on  the  gods,  were  not 
themselves  thought  of  as  really  becoming  gods.  Buddha 
claimed  a  position  higher  than  the  devas  in  whom  the 
common  people  believed,  and  he  taught  that  the  devas 
themselves,  even  the  greatest  of  them,  needed  his  philo¬ 
sophy  in  order  to  escape  from  the  misery  of  existence. 
Yet  he  did  not  in  any  real  sense  claim  to  be  a  dev  a,  nor 
did  he  demand  worship  for  himself,  teaching  rather  that 
when  he  died  he  would  become  extinct.2 

Thus  wherever  we  turn,  whether  to  ancient  faiths  en¬ 
shrined-' in  sacrecTbooks  or  to  the  beliefs  of  ,  modern 
savages,  in  all  religions  alike  we  find  that  a  very  broaxl 
distinction  is  made  between  the  gods  and  the  spirits  of 
dead  men.  The  nearest  approach  to  anything  resembling 
an  identification  of  the  two,  such  as  is  affirmed  by  those 
who  uphold  in  our  day  the  exploded  theory  of  Euhemeros, 


1  Cf.  Rig-Veda,  Mandala  X.,  Hy.  10. 

2  Noble  Eightfold  Path ,  pp.  34,  35,  63-65. 
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is  found  in  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Incarnations.  With 
this  we  propose  to  deal  in  our  next  chapter.  But  here  we 
may  note  that  the  very  existence  of  this  doctrine  is  an 
additional  argument  against  the  Euhemeristic  theory.  Eor 
the  doctrine  of  Incarnations,  as  the  name  itself  implies, 
distinctly  teaches, not  thaf  the  Truman  hecar^Divine^hut 
thaFthe  Divine,  for  a  time  at  least,  became  animator  human 
fasThircaleTn^  its  original  statewhen  ijhad 

leftToiTThe  human  or  anTmaTBody  which  it  had  assumed. 
This  certainly  is" the  Hindu  view  of  an  avatara.  Worship 
paid  to  dead  men  was  generally  very  different  from  that 
offered  to  the  gods,  and  that  the  latter  were  not  believed  to 
have  been  men  and  to  have  died.  It  was  only  by  asserting 
that  th ey_ hacLbeen_god s  before^  becoming  men  that,,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  very  few,  Divine  honours  were  fully  accorded 
toFertam  dead  men,  or~to  thelr~ spirits.  No  Incarnation 
doctrine~wbuldTiavebeen  needed,  and  hence  none  would 
have  been  invented  and  accepted,  had  the  Euhemeristic 
theory  been  correct,  that  belief  in  the  gods  arose  from  the 
conviction  that  the  ghosts  .of  dhe ^bbadLwere  apt  to-  haunt 
the  livingT  -"~T’ 

As  we  have  already  seen,  supporters  of  the  Euhemeristic 
theory  in  our  own  day  assert  that  men  were  originally  in 
a  state  of  savagery,  and  that  the  beliefs  of  modern  savages 
therefore  represent  most  nearly  those  pristine  conceptions 
from  which  all  religion  has  been  evolved.  But  this  view 
may  be  said  to  be  contrary  to  known  facts.  It  is  by  no 
means  evident  that  man  was  originally  in  a  savage  condi¬ 
tion,  though  no  one  would  venture  to  suppose  that  at  his 
creation  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  arts  and  luxuries  of 
modern  civilisation.  Of  the  comparatively  rude  Troglodytes 
of  Palaeolithic  times  in  Europe,  it  has  been  well  said  that, 
judging  from  the  few  remains  of  their  carving  on  mammoth 
ivory  found  in  the  Madelaine  Cave  in  Perigord,1  “  This  is 
obvious,  that  in  intellectual  aptitude  the  Palaeolithic  men 
of  the  Reindeer  period  of  Central  France  were  in  no  degree 
inferior  to  the  average  Frenchman  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 


1  Encyclop.  Brit.,  9th  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  art.  “  Archseology,”  p.  337. 
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tury.”  Similarly  Sir  William  Dawson  says  : 1  “  The  man  of 
Cro-Magnon  and  his  contemporaries  are  eloquent  of  one 
great  truth,  in  which  they  coincide  with  the  Americans  and 
with  the  primitive  men  of  all  the  early  ages.  They  tell  us 
that  primitive  man  had  the  same  high  cerebral  organisation 
which  he  possesses  now,  and,  we  may  infer,  the  same 
intellectual  and  moral  nature,  fitting  him  for  communion 
with  God  and  headship  over  the  lower  world.  They 
indicate  also,  like  the  Mound-builders  who  preceded  the 
North  AmericanMn  dian ,  that  man’s*  earlier  state  was  the 
6est',n thatlie ~ had~5een  a  gool~and~noblel:reature  before  he 
became  a  savage.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  their  high 
development  of_brain  and  mind  could  have  spontaneously 
engrafted  itself  on  a  more  brutal  and liavagellfe.  These  // 
gifts  must  be  remnants  of  a  noble  organisation  degraded  by 
moral  evil.  ^  They  thus  justify  the  tradition  of  a  Golden  or 
Mfleriic  Age,  and  mutely  protest  against  the  philosophy  of 
progressive  development,  as  applied  to  man,  while  they  bear 
witness  of  the  identity,  in  all  important  characters,  of  the 
oldest  prehistoric  men  with  that  variety  of  our  species  which 
is  at  the  present  day  at  once  the  most  widely  extended  and 
the  most  primitive  in  its  manners  and  usages,  the  great 
Turanian  or  Tatar  race  of  Northern  Asia  and  America.’’ 

Sir  William  Ramsay/*  too,  holds  that  the  modern  savage 
represents,  not  man’s  original  condition,  but  the  last  stage 
of  his  degeneration  from  a  higher  state.  “  So  far  as  the 
history  _of  the  Mediterranean  lands  reaches,”  he  says^JH 
find  only  degeneration,  corrected  "from  time  to  time  bv 
theTnfluence  of  the  great  prophets  and  teachers -likeHiaiiL 
WhetheTtKere  lies  behind  this  historical  period  a  Primitive 
savage  period,  I  am  not  bold  enough  or  skilful  enough  to 
judgeT  I  can  only  look  for  facts  in  the  light  of  history. 

I  dare  not  rush  into  the  darkness  that  lies  behind.  The 
primitive  savage,  who  develops  naturally  out  of  the  stage  of 
Totemism  into  the  wisdom  of  Sophocles  and  Socrates,  or  he 


1  Fossil  Man,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  202,  203.  See  also  articles  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  vol.  xl.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Victoria  Institute. 

8  The  Cities  of  St.  Patil. 
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who  transforms  his  fetish  in  the  course  of  many  generations 
through  the  Elohistic  stage  Into  the  Tehovah  of  the  Hebrews, 
is  unknown  to  me.  I  find  nothing  even  remotely  resenuBImg 
him  in  the  savages  of  modern  times.  I  cannot  invent  for 
myself  a  primitive  savage  of  such  marvellous  potentialities, 
when  I  find  that  the  modern  savage  is  devoid  of  any  poten¬ 
tiality,  in  many  cases  unable  to  stand  side  by  side  with  a 
more  civilised  race,  a  mere  worthless  degenerate  who  has 
lost  even  his  vital  stamina;  in  other  cases,  when  he  can 
survive,  showing  at  least  no  capacity  to  improve  except 
through  imitation  of  external  models.  If  you  seek  in  the 
modern  savage  an  analogous  case  to  the  early  Mediterranean 
beginners  of  civilisation,  you  must  take  your  savage  as  you 
find  him.  It  is  an  unscientific  process  to  invent  a  primitive 
savage,  who  resembles  the  modern  in  the  lowness  of  his 
religious  ideas,  but  differs  from  him  by  a  wealth  of  poten¬ 
tial  development  in  religion  and  civilisation.”  This  being 
the  case,  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  ground  whatever  for 
concluding  that  man’s  original  condition  was  that  of  the 
.  modern  savage,  and  that  from  studying  the  religious  views 
of  the  lowest  savage  tribes  of  our  own  days  we  can  ascertain 
I  what  were  man’s  earliest  beliefs. 

Those  who  hold  the  view  we  are  contesting  are  obliged 
to  maintain  that  savage  tribes  have  been  far  more  successful 
in  preserving  their  religion  and  handing  it  down  unchanged 
for  generation  after  generation  than  have  civilised  nations, 
in  spite  of  the  possession  of  a  literature  on  the  part  of  the 
latter.  This  assumption  seems  a  remarkable  one,  and  re¬ 
quires  proof  and  not  assertion  to  establish  its  correctness. 

But  if  for  the  moment  we  grant  both  man’s  original 
savagery  and  the  conservatism  of  the  savage  in  matters  of 
religion,  what  light  does  the  religion  of  the  modern  savage 
throw  upon  the  origin  of  belief  in  God  ?  We  are  told  that 
the  modern  savage  knows  of  no  God  except  the  ghosts  of 
\\dead  men  who  have  been  deified.  But  inquiry  has  shown 
that  in  many  cases  such  barbarous  tribes  acknowledge  the 
existence  or¥  Go3~bT~a  lofty  moral  type,  and  that  not  un- 
frequently  even  the  lowest  savages~worship  such  a  Deity. 
Hence  the  facts  of  the  case  refute  the  theory.  But  if  we 
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assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  are  not  only 
some  hut  many  savage  tribes  among  whom  no  trace  of 
belief  in  any  Deity  or  deities  except  deified  men  can  be 
foi  i  n  rl  .arewe  e.nti  tl  ed  to  conclude  that  this  form  of  .religion 
is  the  earliest  ?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  judge  by 
analogy.  We  turn  to  those  religions  which  .we  know  from 
history  and  can  trace  in  ancient  religious  books,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  India,  Accad,  Babylonia,  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  In  every  single  instance  we  find  in 
these  countries  that  the  practice  of  deifying  men,  living  or 
dead,  was  of  comparatively  late  introduction,1 2  and  not  of 
very  early  date.  It  arose  only  when  religion  had  become 
corrupt,  when  the  mythological  process  had  so  degraded  it 
that  the  thoughtful  and  earnest  could  no  longer  truly  believe 
in  their  ancient  gods,  and  when  arbitrary  rulers  demanded 
to  be  regarded  as  superior  to  humanity.  It  was  not  the 
very  earliest  Pharaohs  but  the  later  ones  who  were  styled 
“sons  of  the  Sun-god.”  Not  Codrus  of  Athens  but 
Alexander  of  Macedon  claimed  something  akin  to  divine 
honours.  Not  even  the  latter  but  an  Antiochus  received 
the  title  of  “God”  (6eo s).  Romulus,  it  is  true,  was  in 
some  measure  regarded  as  divine  after  death ;  but  to 
support  this  a  divine  origin  was  claimed  for  him.  Even 
then  he  was  never  worshipped  in  the  same  way  as  was 
Jupiter  Stator  or  many  an  inferior  deity.  Not  Romulus 
but  Jove  wielded  the  thunderbolt.  Some  of  the  later  kings 
of  ancient  Accad  are  found  to  have  the  divine  title  appended 
to  their  names,  but  not  generally  prefixed?  as  in  the  case  of 
every  genuine  god,  or  even  inferior  spirits  like  the  Anunna-ki. 

1  Professor  Sayce  tells  us  that  in  Babylonia,  for  instance,  it  was  not 
until  Semitic  influence  became  supreme  that  the  king  was  recognised 
as  a  god.  -The  Accadians  had  no  such  idea,  and  it  vanished  when  the 
Kassites  overran  Babylonia.  “The  apotheosis  of  the  king  is  thus 
coeval  with  the  rise  of  Semitic  domination  in  Babylonia.  In  the  older 
Sumerian  epoch  we  look  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  it.  ( Religions  of 
Ancient  Kgypt  and  Babylonia,  pp.  3 5 1  ’  35^0  Be  attributes  the 
deification  of  the  Pharaohs  also  to  “the  Asiatic  element  in  the 
Egyptian  population  ”  (p.  43). 

2  Except,  of  course,  when  a  god’s  name  formed  the  first  element  in 
that  of  the  king. 
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The  Laws 1  of  Hammurabi  (Amraphel)  are  a  code  em¬ 
bodying  very  ancient  edicts,  and  in  them,  as  distinct  from 
Hammurabi’s  preface  to  them,  we  find  “God”  (ilu)  spoken 
of  in  the  singular  very  frequently.  Monotheism,  therefore, 
or  an  approach  thereto,  seems  to  have  preceded  Polytheism 
in  Babylonia  (at  least  among  the  Semites,  and  most  probably 
among  the  earlier  inhabitants  also),  as  in  not  a  few  other 
lands,  and  Monotheism  is  inconsistent  with  the  deification 
of  dead  men. 

Some  hold  that  this  is  not  so,  because,  they  tell  us,  the 
one  God  who  is  worshipped  may  have  been  some  great 
king  of  olden  times.  But  if  this  were  the  case  his  name 
would  certainly  be  mentioned,  whereas  in  these  edicts  the 
word  “  God  ”  is  used  instead  of  a  proper  name.  Moreover, 
as  has  well  been  pointed  out,  belief  in  the  Unity  of  God  is 
found  among  tribes,  as  those  of  certain  parts  of  Australia, 
where  not  only  no  king  but  no  chief  was  recognised  at  all. 

As,  therefore,  the  practice  of  deifying  dead  or  living  men 
is  of  comparatively  late  date  in  the  case  of  every  nation 
in  which  we  can  trace  it  historically,  we  are  led  a  priori 
to  conclude  that  among  those  savages  also  who  practise  it 
this  custom  does  not  represent  the  most  ancient  belief,  but 
is  rather  a  corruption  of  a  loftier  conception  of  the  Divine. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  words  used  for 
“God”  in  the  leading  languages  of  the  world,  we  shall  be 
led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  an  entirely  different  line  of 
reasoning. 

In  ancient  Accad  the  word  for  “  God”  was  Ana,  which 
also  meant  “the  sky,”  “Heaven.”  A  star  (*)  was  the 
symbol 2  used  to  denote  a  deity.  This  agrees  with  the 
word  Ana  in  showing  us  that  the  abode  of  the  deities  wor¬ 
shipped  was  not  supposed  to  be  the  tomb,  but  the  sky. 
When  Ana  became  the  name  of  one  god  among  many,  the 
word  dimmir  or  dingir  was  adopted  as  the  generic  term. 

1  Vide  Harper’s  edition  of  the  original  text. 

2  But  this  does  not  prove  that  the  “  new  ”  Astral  theory  of  the 
origin  of  religion  is  correct,  though  a  good  deal  was  made  of  it  at  the 
1908  Congress  of  the  History  of  Religions  held  at  Oxford. 
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This  word  comes  from  the  root  dim,  “  to  make,”  and  hence 
denoted_  a  “  Maker,”  a  “  Creator.”  Among  many  branches 
of  the  Aryan  race,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  the  word 
for  “God”  is  some  derivative  of  the  supposed  root  div, 
which  may  have  meant  “to  shine,”  though  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  it  may  be  connected  with  the  Accadian  root 
already  mentioned.  Greeks,  Latins,  Persians,  Armenians, 
Indian  Aryans,  and  Kelts  alike  used  words  derived  from 
this  root,  though  in  Persian  ( daeva ,  the  modern  div)  and 
Armenian  (di)  the  term  so  employed  early  came  to  denote 
an  evil  instead  of  a  good  spiritual  Power  or  Powers.  It  is 
rather  in  “the  witching  hour  of  night,  when  churchyards 
yawn,”  than  in  the  day  when  the  sun  shines,  that  ghosts 
are  popularly  supposed  to  have  power;  so  that  etymology, 
which  connects  dens  with  dies ,  does  not  help  to  support  the 
Euhemeristic  theory.  Among  the  Romans,  worship  to  the 
Powers  of  the  Nether  World  was  offered  at  night  and  in 
the  dark,  being  thereby  contrasted  with  that  of  the  DU — 
the  Superi  as  opposed  to  the  Inferi.  This  distinction  is  of 
almost  universal  observance.  The  other  words  used  to 
denote  a  higher  conception  of  the  Divine  among  the 
Aryans  of  India,  Persians,  Armenians,  and  Scandinavians 
(Asura,  A/iura ,  Astvads,  As),  come,  as  has  been  said 
above,  from  a  root  denoting  “to  exist.”  Our  own  word 
“  God  ”  is  shared  with  us  by  all  Teutons  and  Scandinavians, 
though  among  the  latter  it  originally  denoted  a  Being  or 
beings  of  lower  rank  than  the  FEsir.  We  do  not  yet  feel 
sure 1  of  its  derivation ;  but  no  one  has  as  yet  ventured  to 
suggest  that  it  is  connected  with  “  ghost.”  The  Slavonic 
nations  derive  their  word  (in  Russian  Bog,  pronounced 
Bokh ;  cf.  the  Akhaemenian  Persian  Baga)  from  a  root  mean¬ 
ing  “  to  divide,  to  apportion,”  thereby  recognising  that  their 
deities  assigned  to  men  their  various  lots  in  life.  Different 
tribes  of  Turkish  stock  use  for  “God”  the  words  Tengri 
and  Ayi,  the  former  identical  with  the  Accadian  dimmir 

1  Prof.  Skeat’s  derivation  of  the  word  “God”  from  the  root  ghu, 
which  in  Sanskrit  is  hu,  seems  the  best.  Its  original  form  would  then 
be  ghuta,  “the  Being  who  is  worshipped.” 
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or  dingir ,  the  latter  meaning  “good.”  The  Neo-Susian 
Nappi, ,  cognate  with  the  Magyar  word  nap  (“day”),  has 
probably  some  connexion  with  their  word  for  “  bright."’ 
The  Chinese  Shang-ti  denotes  “  Heaven-Lord.”  In  the 
Semitic  tongues  the  most  usual  words  (ilu,  el,  ilah,  eloah, 
&c.)  are  probably  derived  from  a  root  denoting  “strength.” 
In  other  languages  we  are  sometimes  confronted  with 
the  same  uncertainty  about  the  derivation  and  original 
meaning  of  the  word  for  “God”  as  in  our  own.  But, 
at  least  as  a  general  rule,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
term  employed  in  any  way  implies  the  worship  of  the 
dead,  whether  that  of  a  corpse  or  of  a  disembodied, 
wandering  ghost. 

But  what  of  the  names  given  to  particular  individuals 
among  the  gods  ?  What  light  do  these  names  throw  upon 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  Religion  ?  Many  of  them 
are  the  names  of  natural  objects,  and  they  show  that  in 
very  early  times  one  form  of  religion  was  Physiolatry  or 
Nature-worship.  Hence  we  find  adoration  addressed  to 
the  Sun-god  (Shamshu,  Ra,  "HMos,  Surya),  the  Moon-god 
(Aku  or  Sin,  Aahu,  Selene,  Candra),  some  of  the  planets 
(Dilbat,  Ishtar,  Venus) ;  though  generally  these  were  wor¬ 
shipped  because  identified  with  earlier  gods  or  goddesses. 
Worship  of  mountains,  trees,  and  rivers  seems,  wrhere  we 
can  trace  it  to  its  origin,  to  be  due  to  the  belief  that  these 
objects  were  the  abode  of  certain  divine  beings.  It  was 
because  the  Ganges  and  the  Sarasvatl  were  supposed  to 
descend  from  heaven,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  and  not  from 
the  grave  of  some  dead  man,  as  Mr.  Grant  Allen  would 
have  us  believe  in  all  such  cases,  that  they  were  deified. 
The  Persian  Mithra  was  finally  identified  with  the  Sun, 
but  originally  he  was,  like  the  Indian  Mitra,  the  “  friend  ” 
of  man,  a  far  more  exalted  conception.  In  the  Avesta, 
Mithra  is  the  Genius  of  Truth,1  and  “to  violate  Mithra” 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  sins.  Here  we  have  the  Moral 
Law  again  asserting  itself.  The  sun  is  poetically  styled  the 

1  Vide  Geldner’s  edition  of  the  text  of  the  Avesta,  especially 
Yasht  x. 
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“  eye  ”  1  of  Varuna  in  the  Rig-Veda,  and  only  later  becomes 
an  independent  deity. 

Varuna,  the  “  Heaven,”  was  not  primarily  the  actual  sky, 
but  the  Heaven-Father  who  rewarded  the  good  and  punished 
the  evil,  as  we  have  previously2  pointed  out.  Such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  “  Heaven  knows,”  “  Heaven  help  us,”  or  the 
poetical  “  before  high  Heaven,”  among  ourselves,  aid  us 
to  understand  exactly  how  such  a  use  of  the  word  arose. 
We  see  that  it  is  due,  not  to  confounding  the  Deity  with 
the  sky,  but  to  a  feeling  of  reverence  which  hesitates  lightly 
to  employ  the  Divine  Name.  The  Ea  of  ancient  Eridu 
can  hardly  have  meant  “the  House,”  as  from  the  signs 
with  which  the  name  is  written  it  seems  to  do.  If  this  is 
really  the  meaning,  then  evidently  the  signs  employed  to 
express  this  deity  were  used  to  avoid  pronouncing  his  real 
name.  It  is  just  possible,  perhaps,  that  the  word  originally 
meant  “the  Good.”  This — “the  Good  Being” — is  the 
literal  translation  of  the  Un-Nefer  of  ancient  Egypt.  A 
similar  conception  is  denoted  by  the  old  Persian  Ahura 
Mazda,  “the  All- Wise  Being.” _  The  Hebrew  “Jehovah” 
(more  correctly  Yahweh)  signifies  “  He  who  is,”  o  flv. 
“  Jah”  {Yah,  Yahu,  and  in  its  oldest  form  Yahum 3)  may 
possibly  be  a  contraction  of  the  same  word,  but  is  more 
probably  a  very  ancient  title  meaning  “the  Gracious  One.” 
In  none  .of  these  Divine  names,  therefore,  do  we  find  any¬ 
thing  to  support  the  view  that  the  Beings  adored  under 
these  and  similar  appellations  were  “the  ghosts  of  dead 
men.”  Lower  conceptions  of  the  Divine  are  signified  by 
such  names  as  Baal  (“lord,”  and  later  “husband  )  and 
the  Accadian  En-Lil  (“  Lord  of  the  Whirlwind  ’).  But 
even  these  do  not  tend  in  the  direction  favoured  by  many 
modern  theorists. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  undoubted  fact  that  even 
many  degraded  savage  tribes  now  possess  the  conception 

1  e.g.  Rig-Veda,  Mandala  vii.,  Hymn  61,  v.  1.  So  also  in  Egypt 
the  Sun  is  called  the  Eye  of  Horus  ( moat  Hor )  in  the  Book  of  the 
Dead.  Plutarch  also  mentions  this  ( De  Iside  et  Osiride,  cap.  52)* 

2  Vide  p.  27. 

3  Sayce,  Rel.  of  Anc.  Eg.  and  Bab.,  p.  4°4- 
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of  a  Creator  is  due  to  their  having  been  brought  under 
missionary,  or  at  least  European,  influence.  When  this  is 
disproved,  Islam  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  source  of 
the  idea.  It  remains  for  us  to  test  this  theory. 

If  it  be  correct,1  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  belief 
in  the  Creator  most  influential  among  those  who  have  been 
brought  into  frequent  contact  with  Europeans  and  other 
foreigners,  and  opposed  by  the  priests  and  the  older  people 
of  the  tribe,  who  would  naturally  cling  with  greater  tenacity 
than  the  younger  generation  to  the  ancient  traditions  of 
their  ancestral  faith.  Moreover,  belief  in  the  newly  intro¬ 
duced  Deity  would  more  and  more  throw  into  the  shade 
the  worship  of  ancestors  and  inferior,  often  malevolent, 
deities.  The  very  last  place  in  which  anything  would  be 
taught  about  the  Creator  would  be  the  sacred  Mysteries, 
observed  among  so  many  different  races,  as  in  Greece  of 
old,  and  confided  only  to  those  duly  initiated.  But  this  is 
not  what  we  do  find.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the  Mysteries 
of,  for  instance,  not  a  few  Australian  tribes,  Mysteries  never 
revealed  to  women,  but  only  to  those  declared  worthy  after 
most  strict  and  often  painful  initiation,  that  the  existence  of 
this  Supreme  Deity  is  taught.  So  carefully  is  this  esoteric 
doctrine  guarded  that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  comparatively 
recent.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  or  two  Europeans, 
who  had  long  lived  in  close  friendship  with  such  an  ab¬ 
original  tribe,  had  at  last,  as  a  great  favour,  been  admitted 
to  participate  in  Mystic  rites,  held  as  strictly  sacred  as 
those  of  Eleusis  of  old.  In  both  Australia  and  Africa  it  is 
the  older  people  who  have  preserved  fragments  of  ancient 
traditional  teaching  about  the  name  and  attributes  of  God. 
The  younger  generally  know  nothing  about  such  things. 
Instead  of  spreading  and  gradually  taking  the  place  of 
ancestor-worship  or  adoration  offered  to  demons,  the  higher 
faith  has  in  some  places  almost  entirely  vanished.  Thus 
we  see  that  here  again  facts  are  contrary  to  Euhemeristic 
theories.  Among  modern  savages,  just  as  among  the  more 
highly  civilised  nations  of  antiquity,  we  find  that  the  further 


1  Vide  Mr.  A.  Lang’s  The  Making  oj  Religion,  pp.  221-22S. 
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back  we  go  the  purer  is  the  form  of  religion  believed  in, 
and  the  loftier  the  conception  of  the  Divine. 

Some  deny  that  “the  primitive  savage”  had  _  faculties 
sufficiently  developed  to  enable  him  to  evolve  the  idea  of  a 
Creator,  or  to  accept  it  if  revealed.  If  so,  this  theoretic 
savage  must  have  been  far  lower  in  the  scale  of  humanity 
than  even  the  Australian  blackfellow,  for,  as  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  has  pointed  out,  the  latter  has  that  conception.1  _  The 
present  writer  can  remember  that  a  little  European  child  of 
two  years  of  age,  to  whom  religious  instruction  had  not  yet  / 
been  given  because  of  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  understand^/ 
it,  on  being  shown  the  stars  one  night  when  he  had  been 
kept  up  later  than  usual,  at  once  inquired,  u  Who  made 
them,  papa?”  The  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it 
very  early  grasps  the  idea  that  there  is  no  effect  without  a 
cause,  that  Creation  implies  a  Creator.  It  may  therefore  be 
inferred  that,  at  least  as  soon  as  primitive  man  had  developed 
in  intellect  and  spirituality  as  far  as  to  reach  in  those  matters 
the  level  of  a  European  child  two  years  old,  he  was  capable 
of  conceiving  for  himself  the  idea  of  a  Maker  of  the  world 
around  him.  If  so,  it  was  clearly  possible,  even  at  that 
early  stage,  for  God  to  reveal  Himself  in  some  measure  to 
His  creature,  and  to  give  him _  some  knowledge  of  a  dis- 
tinction  between  good  and  evil,  were  that  knowledge  to 
take  only  the  rudimentary  form  of  a  difference  between  a 
prohibited  act  and  one  permitted.  Be  it  noticed  that  it  is 
precisely  at  this  stage  that  the  Bible  represents  God  as 
beginning  the  religious  education  of  the  human  race. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  man  must  very  early  have 
had  some  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.2  “  Without  a  code 
of  morals  the  very  existence  of  the  rudest  tribe  would  be 
impossible:  and  indeed  the  moral  standards  of  even  savage 
tribes  are  to  no  small  extent  well  defined  and  praiseworthy. 
But  these  ethical  laws  stand  on  their  own  ground  of  tradi¬ 
tion  and  public  opinion,”  says  Dr.  Tylor,  “  comparative  y 
independent  of  the  animistic  belief  and  rites  which  exist 


1  The  Making  of  Religion,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  17&  s?q. 

2  Dr.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  vol.  li.  p.  360. 
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beside  them.  ’  This  very  fact  tends  to  prove  that  the 
ethical  laws  existed  prior  to  the  Animism,  whiVh  fWp  ;s 
good  reason  to  believe  to  be  a  corruption  of  higher  religio u s 
conceptions!  WTTereJielief  inThjTexistence  of  some  Power 
or_Powers  superior  to  the  Animistic  has  been  retained,  these 
Superior  Powers,  or  some  of  them,  are  upholders  of  good 
morals.1  In  highly  civilisecT  communities,  on  the  other 
hand, “such  deities  as  Cybele,  Anaitis,  Aphrodite,  Krishna, 
and  others,  often  demand  immoral  actions  to  be  done  in 
their  most  sacred  rites.  Here  we  have  another  instance  of 
religious  degeneration.  In  the  first  stage  religion  inculcates 
morality,  in  the  second  it  seems  to  ignore  its  obligations, 
while  in  the  third  religion  itself  commands  evil  to  be  done 
in  honour  of  lower  and  degraded  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
Nature. 

'AVe  conclude,  therefore,  from  this  whole  investigation 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  in 
support  of  the  Euhemeristic  theory  of  the  origin  of  Reli¬ 
gion,  all  the  facts  of  the  case  tending  rather  to  confute 
than  to  establish  this  theory.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
results  of  modern  investigations  place  no  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  our  accepting  the  old  view,  confirmed  not  only  by 
the  Bible  but  also  by  the  traditions  of  the  civilised  nations 
^  of  antiquity,  that,  as  soon  as  Man  became  a  human  heiny 
/  (to  speak  in  accordance  wifE  the  Evolution  Theory), 

I  begam  his  Migious,, education  by  revealing  to  him 

|  something  WiIK^hTpivmg  htm 

I  some^tLdifflents  of  thcTno  wled ^ 


1  The  Making  of  Religion ,  pp.  193,  196,  298,  &c. 
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The  history  of  the  religious  development  of  the  human 
race  seems  to  present,  to  a  large  extent,  the  same  general 
features  everywhere.  The  further  we  go  back  into  anti¬ 
quity  and  the  nearer  we  approach  the  origin  of  any  particular 
faith,  the  purer  and  loftier  are  found  to  be  its  conceptions 
of  the  Divine.  Gradually,  from  whatever  cause,  these 
become  lower  and  more  debased,  and  some  form  of  Poly¬ 
theism  springs  into  being.  Thoughtful  men,  finding  that 
the  popular  religion  is  opposed  to  both  their  reason  and 
their  moral  instincts,  endeavour  to  discover  for  themselves 
something  better  and  worthier.  Thus  arise  various  schools 
of  philosophy.  Despising  the  degraded  and  degrading 
religion  of  the  multitude,  and  rejecting  not  only  its  corrupt 
mythology  but  also  any  element  of  truth  which  may  lie 
buried  beneath  this  accumulated  mass  of  error,  these  philo¬ 
sophers  withdraw  themselves  in  mind  and  spirit  from  all 
participation  in  the  national  faith.  They  may  still  openly 
profess  belief  in  it,  but  they  proudly  feel  themselves  exalted 
above  the  common  herd,  for  whom  nevertheless  they  hold 
that  some  form  of  religion  is  necessary.  They  therefore, 
for  the  most  part,  make  no  effort  to  bring  about  a  refor¬ 
mation  of  faith  and  morals.  Nay  more,  they  often  think 
themselves  justified,  as  did  philosophic  Romans  in  Cicero’s 
time  and  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophers  much  later,  in 
outwardly  supporting  the  popular  worship.  Possibly,  as  in 
the  latter  instance,  they  endeavour  to  attach  some  mystic 
or  esoteric  meaning  to  the  mythology  around  them,  accept¬ 
ing  it  in  a  non-natural  sense.  Or  perhaps,  on  the  other 
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hand,  they  contemptuously  leave  the  great  mass  of  the 
nation  alone  in  their  errors,  or  even  encourage  them 
therein,  reserving  their  own  teaching  for  a  select  few.  In 
Magna  Graecia  Pythagoras  is  a  good  example  of  this  kind. 
Another  very  similar  one  meets  us  in  India.  “To  the 
wise  belongeth  this  Law,”  said  Buddha,1  “not  to  the 
foolish.”  This  is  distinctive  of  philosophy  in  all  ages, 
unless  perhaps  Socrates  be  the  solitary  exception  that 
proves  the  rule. 

Left  thus  to  itself  by  the  more  enlightened,  the  popular 
religion  rapidly  grows  worse  and  worse,  until  not  unfre- 
quently  the  vilest  and  most  cruel  rites  and  the  foulest 
immorality  are  practised  in  honour  of  degraded  gods 
and  powers  of  evil.  Meanwhile  the  philosopher  is  en¬ 
deavouring,  perhaps,  to  solve  the  problem  of  existence. 
The  more  deeply  he  thinks,  the  less  clear  does  his  mind 
become  on  the  subject.  If  he  searches  for  God,  as 
Greek  philosophers  generally  did,  though  Buddha  and 

«  Confucius  in  Asia  did  not,  the  search  has  a  tendency 
to  result  in  Pyrrhonism,  in  Agnosticism,  in  Pantheism. 
Revolting  from  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  vulgar 
herd — deities  who  are  all  too  human  in  their  vices — he 
rushes  to  the  other  extreme  and  evolves  a  deity  who  is 
devoid  of  personality,  and  who  has  no  point  of  contact 
with  humanity  at  all.  Greek  philosophy,  Indian  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  Six  Orthodox  Schools  2  ( Darsanas ),  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  China,  of  modern  Germany,  and  the  Jewish 
system  of  Spinoza,  have  all  pursued  the  same  general 
.course.  Left  to  himself,  man  has  always  failed  to  find 
’[out  God."  He  either  creates  evil  deities  in  his  own 
image,  or  he  conceives  to  himself  a  Deity  who  cannot  be 
worshipped,  cannot  be  known,  who  is  a  lifejesjs^  philoso¬ 
phical  abstraction  and  not  in  any  true  sense  the  Living 
God. 

Hence  it  is  that  men,  feeling  their  need  of_God  and 
then  inability  to  find  Him,  have  become  conscious  of  the 


1  Vide  The  Noble  Eightfold  Path,  p.  48. 

2  Vide  Max  Muller’s  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy. 
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necessity  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  of  some  (‘  Divine^ Word,” 
as  Plato 1  says,  whereby,  as  on  a  raft,  to  crosa_Jthe 
ocean. 

IrTboth  directions,  that  of  mythology  and  that  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  men  felt  that  God  was  receding  from  their  ken. 

The  conception  of  the  Divine  had  either  become  too  gross 
to  satisfy  their  moral  and  spiritual  needs,  or  it  had  been  so 
very  much  refined  away  and  rarefied,  so  to  speak,  that  it 
could  no  longer  be  grasped.  Yet  belief  in  some  Power 
or  Powers  superior  to  himself  could  not  be  eliminated 
from  man’s  mind.  It  was  clear  that  this  Power  or  £ 
Powers  could  be  known,  if  at  all,  only  through  Self- 
revelation.  How,  then,  could  a  God  manifest  Himself  to  C jLr  c( 
men  better  than  by  a  “  descent  ”  (to  use  the  Indian 
term2)  into  some  visible  form,"^Ky  an  incarnation  as  an 
animal  or  as  man? 

It  is  possible  that  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  theory  of 
a  Divine  Incarnation  first  occurred  to  the  human  mind. 

But,  if  so,  may  it  not  even  thus  be  an  instance  of  Divine 
guidance,  making  men  conscious  of  their  needs,  and  thus 
preparing  them  to  accept  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  in  the 
“fulness  of  time”?  Many  people  adopt  the  contrary  line 
of  argument,  and  hold  that  the  fact  of  the  occurrence 
of  traditions  of  Divine  Avatdras 3  among  many  different 
nations  in  various  parts  of  the  world  disproves  the  Christian 
belief  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Divine  Logos  in  Christ 
Jesus.  They  deem  this  Christian  tenet  a  clear  and  distinct 
instance  of  borrowing  from  earlier  faiths  (though  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  when  and  how  the  avatdra  doctrine 
grew  up  among  the  Vaishnavas ;  it  may  be  centuries  later 

1  PJuedo,  cap.  35.  2  Avatdra. 

3  The  philosophy  of  the  Indian  belief  in  these  descents  of  Vishnu  is 
thus  stated  by  Krishna  (supposed  to  be  himself  Vishnu)  to  Arjuna  in 
the  Bhagavad  Gita  (Bk.  IV.,  §11.  J  and  8) : — 

“  For,  whenever  there  occurs  a  decline  of  piety,  O  son  of  Bharata,  an 
upspringing  of  impiety,  then  I  produce  myself :  for  the  preservation  of 
the  upright  and  for  the  destruction  of  evildoers,  for  the  establishment 
of  piety,  I  come  into  being  age  by  age.” 

Vishnu’s  final  incarnation  as  Kalki  is  still  future. 
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than  Christianity),  and  they  fancy  that,  because  something 
remotely  similar  has  been  held  regarding  certain  other  real 
or  fabled  persons,  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  accept  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  case  of  our  Lord,  because 
it  would  be  so  in  Krishna’s  1  case,  for  example. 

But  is  not  this  generalisation  a  hasty  one?  Would  it 
not  be  more  philosophical  to  regard  the  matter  from  a 
standpoint  commanding  a  wider  view  of  the  world  and  of 
human  nature? 

There  are  three  possible  ways  of  dealing^ with  the  belief 
in  a  Divine  Incarnation.  One  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
regard  it  as  false  and  baseless,  alike  in  Christianity  and  in 
all  other  religions  where  it  occurs.  ^  A  second  is  to  believe 
that  this  doctrine  was  revealed  to  men  in""tTfe  very  earliest 
ages,  and  that  their  expectation  was  satisfied  and  justified 
by  the  coming  of  the  Promised  Messiah.  All  heathen 
stories  of  Divine  Incarnations  would  then  be  accounted 
for,  just  as  are  all  Jewish  tendencies  to  accept.  Bar  Cochebas 
(Bar  Kokheva)  and  other  pseudo-Messiahs,  by  the  fact  that 
men  cherished  more  or  less  dim  butT yet  living  traditions 
regarding  the  coming  Manifestation  of  the  Divine.  The 
third  possible  theory  is  that  God  was  guiding  men’s  minds 
in  all  lands  to  evolve,  after  many  futile  efforts,  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  and  the  longing  for  one  who  would  reveal  God  in  a 
manner  clearer  and  more  definite  than  poets,  philosophers, 
sages,  and  even  prophets  had  been  able  to  do  by  their 
imperfect  teaching  and  defective  lives. 

The  first  of  these  explanations,  though  perhaps  a  priori 
possible,  is  beset  with  great  difficulties.  The  second  is 
the  ancient  view,  and,  though  not  popular  in  our  own 
time,  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  likely  to  be  true. 
The  third  conception  is  at  the  present  time  very  largely 
held.  Let  us  consider  each  of  these  three  theories  in  some 
detail. 

Does  the  circumstance  that  belief  in  a  Divine  Incarna¬ 
tion  is,  in  some  form  or  other,  widespread,  and  almost 

1  Because  (i)  Krishna  probably  never  existed,  and  (2)  in  any  case 
he  is  in  Hindu  mythology  and  philosophy  distinctly  an  evil  Being. 
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world-wide,  justify  us  in  concluding  that  it  has  no  possible 
basis  in  fact?  To  assert  that  it  does  is  to  contradict  the 
opinion  of  the  world’s  greatest  thinkers.  Philosophers, 
from  Aristotle  to  Hobbes  and  Bishop  Butler,  have  held 
that  whatever  opinion  has  commended  itself  to  all  men 
everywhere  is  true,1  not  false.  If  we  allow  any  weight  to 
the  dictum  of  such  philosophical  investigators,  the  very 
fact  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  doctrine  which  we  are 
considering  would  lead  us  at  least  to  regard  it  with  re¬ 
spect,  and  to  weigh  it  well  before  entirely  rejecting  it.  The 
merchant  who  conceived  all  coins  to  be  spurious  because 
some  had  been  proved  such,  would  not  be  considered  a 
wise  man  in  his  generation.  He  would  act  more  sensibly 
were  he  to  infer  that,  were  there  no  genuine  coins  in 
circulation,  forged  ones  would  have  no  existence.  He 
would  doubtless  be  justified  in  subjecting  all  coins  offered 
him  for  acceptance  to  a  rigorous  scrutiny,  the  more  search¬ 
ing  in  proportion  to  his  experience  of  the  number  of 
spurious  ones  in  circulation :  but  that  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  “  Hypocrisy,”  says  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  “is  the 
homage  which  Vice  renders  to  Virtue.”  There  would 
be  no  hypocrites  were  there  no  honourable  men.  The 
theory  which  we  are  now  considering  does  not  attempt 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  men’s  belief  in  Incarnations 
of  the  Divine,  unless  by  loftily  concluding  that  the  great 
majority  of  men  are  insane — a  somewhat  startling  and 
quite  unproved  hypothesis.  It  would  be  more  philo¬ 
sophical  to  infer  that  no  falsehood  has  ever  obtained  wide 
credence  among  men  without  some  admixture  of  truth, 
or  at  least  of  verisimilitude,  in  it.  This  may  render  it 
as  a  whole  far  more  dangerous  than  a  totally  unvarnished 
and  unmodified  falsehood  would  be,  but  some  modicum 
of  truth  is,  at  least  generally  speaking,  found  necessary 
to  commend  it  to  men’s  acceptance.  If  we  wish  to  refute 
the  false  statement  or  doctrine,  the  only  possible  way  to  do 
so  is  by  finding  out  and  fully  acknowledging  whatever  truth 

1  Aristotle,  Eth x.  8  ;  Cicero,  Tuscc.  Qucestt.,  i.  13  l  Hooker,  Ecc. 
Polity ,  Bk.  I.  cap.  8,  §  3. 
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may  underlie  it.  The  “  false  dawn  ”  so  commonly  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  East,  though  it  is  not  the  true  sunrise,  is  none 
the  less  its  harbinger.  Hence  the  very  existence  of  so 
many  false  Incarnations  should  lead  us,  not  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  true,  but  to  infer  a  priori  that  such  there 
might  be.  For  it  is  evident  that,  were  such  a  belief  quite 
“unthinkable”  and  contrary  to  reason,  we  should  not  find 
it  commending  itself  to  so  many  and  such  very  different 
races  of  men.  Nor  is  it  easy  for  any  one  who  believes 
in  the  Divine  education  of  the  human  race  to  conclude 
that  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  man’s  need  of  an  In¬ 
carnation  had  absolutely  no  place  in  the  Divine  plan. 
Analogy  also  renders  it  easier  for  us  to  believe  that  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  the  doctrine,  if  we  can  only  dis¬ 
cover  what  that  truth  is,  even  though  it  is  so  much  dis¬ 
torted  and  assumes  such  varied  forms  in  different  Ethnic 
religions. 

We  find  in  men  everywhere  the  conviction  that  food  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  human  life.  Our  experience 
of  the  world  shows  us  that  the  use  of  unwholesome  food 
produces  great  evils,  as  does  gluttony  or  drunkenness.  But 
this  does  not  justify  us  in  concluding  that  the  instinct 
which  urges  us  to  seek  for  food  is  an  altogether  mistaken 
one.  It  may  be  abused,  like  everything  else,  and  become 
a  means  of  hastening  death,  and  not  of  prolonging  life. 
Yet  wisdom  is  not  shown  in  abstaining  from  proper  food, 
but  in  avoiding  excess  in  its  use  and  indulgence  in  what  is 
unwholesome. 

Again,  the  fact  that  men’s  senses  are  often  deceived  does 
not  make  it  wise  for  us  to  assert,  with  many  Indian  and 
some  European  philosophers,  that  the  material  world  has 
no  real  existence,  that  all  is  Maya 1  or  Illusion.  The 
mirage  may  be  an  illusion,  yet  none  the  less  the  scenes 
which  it  depicts  do  exist  somewhere,  though  not  in  the 
place  where  the  traveller  fancies  he  perceives  them.  So, 
too,  wre  may  have  good  reason  to  doubt  or  reject  the 


1  In  the  Samkhya  and  Vedanta  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy  this  is 
held. 
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Hindu  doctrine  that  Vishnu  was  incarnated  in  the  Fish, 
the  Boar,  the  Dwarf,  or  even  in  Buddha,  Rama,  or 
Krishna,  without  being  therefore  compelled  to  believe 
that  a  Divine  Incarnation  is  an  impossibility.  The  mirage 
of  an  Incarnate  Saviour  may  appear  in  India,  in  Persia, 
in  Egypt,  and  men  may  be  thereby  deceived ;  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  in  some  other  land,  and  in  some  worthier 
person,  God  should  not  have  revealed  Himself  in  human 
form. 

We  have  still  much  to  learn  from  men’s  guesses  at  truth, 
from  the  unsatisfied  yearnings  of  the  human  heart.  Men 
Ion  gfo7  life  unending,  and  the  grave  yawns  at  their  feet. 
Men  str ive  for  happiness,  and  too_  ofte n  find  on  eart h 

misery,"  and  a~  broken  hearti  Wealth,  pleasure,  learning, 

vice — all  are  tried,  and  all  in  turn  disappoint.  The  spark¬ 
ling  fountain  in  the  fancied  oasis  vanishes  with  the  mirage 
itself  as  the  thirsty  traveller  approaches  it.  YetTFTs  a  true 
instinct,  surely,  Jhat  urges  him  to  seek  water  to  quench  his 
tKlrsti  Nay,  thePvery  thirst  itseTFbears  witness  to  the 
existence  of  the  water  to  quench  it — somewhere,  if  not 
where-  he  mistakenly  seeks  for  the  spring.  Happiness, 
satisfactionoFThe  desire  for  immortal  life,  for  union  with 
those  whom  we  “  have  loved  long_  since,  and^Tost  "awhile,” 
for  holiness,  for  knowledge  of  our  Creator,,  must  somewhere 
exist.  Our  very  yearnings  testify  to  their  existence,  else¬ 
where,  if  not  here  on  earth.  Were  it  noRso,  were_the 
attarnmenTorTHese- things  not  possible,  we  could  no t 
account  Forthe  fact  that  the  desire  for  Themis  implanted 
i  n  th  e  very  nature  of  man.  The  existence  of  religion  among 
all  tribes  and  nations  of  men, "in  jail  lands  andjm  every  age, 
shows  that  some  sati§jadaQn^f_the_j:eligiQus JnstinctJs 
necessary.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  tendency  to  worshipr_which 
distinguishes  man  from  the  lower  animals,  as  even  heathen 
thinkers 1  have  perceived.  Yet  men  cannot  worship  an 
abstraction ;  they  cannot  pour  out  their  hearts  to  a  Great 
Unknown.  Hence  so  manvattempts  to  conceive  of  Plim 
iiTsomeTconcrete  and  even  tangiblelorm.  _jdolatry,  hero- 


1  Plato  and  Cicero  agree  with  Lactantius  and  Hobbes  in  this. 
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worship,  even  Comte’s  “  Religion  of  Humanity,”  all  express 
in  different  degrees  the  same  need  for  a  God  whom  men 
can  in  some  measure  know.  These  again  are  but  different 
tokens  ot  the  same  conviction  which  is  more  clearly  stated 
in  the  doctrine  of  an  Incarnation,  wherever  such  a  doctrine 
may  be  found.  True,  this  dogma  has  in  many  cases  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  most  unworthy  forms.  In  some  countries 
at  least,  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  India,  we  find  it  so  degraded 
as  to  lead  to  the  worship  of  animals,  of  the  serpent  as  well 
as  of  the  cat  and  the  cow.  Among;  human  beings  who 
have  been  adored  as  Divine  Incarnations  have  been  men 
who  have  manifested  bestial  vileness  instead  of  any  holy 
qualities  worthy  of  admiration  and  imitation.  Examples  of 
these  are  the  deified  leaders  of  the  Vallabhacharyas  in 
India.  If  Krishna  be  a  deified  man,  which  is  possible 
though  perhaps  not  probable,  he  is  another  instance  of 
the  same  kind.  In  such  cases,  as  in  mythology,  we  find 
examples  of  man’s  endeavour  to  make  gods  in  his  own 
image,  instead  of  conceiving  any  worthy  ideal  of  the 
Divine.  But  all  this  is  but  the  abuse  of  the  religious 
instinct,  and  cannot  reasonably  be  assumed  to  disprove 
the  supposition  that  we  may  learn  much  from  theories  of 
Incarnation. 

Moreover,  though  the  supposition  that  all  belief  inxa 
Divine  Incarnation  is  baseless  may  be  a  priori  possible 
in  theory,  yet  the  multitudinous  evidences  of  Christianity 
absolutely  confute  it  in  practice.  In  this  matter  we  are  not 
left  to  balance  theory  against  theory.  We  have  firstly  the 
Fact  of  Christ,  and  secondly  the  fact  that  belief  in  Him 
does  satisfy  the  human  heart  and  enable  man  to  rise  to  a 
worthier  manhood  and  a  loftier  conception  of  the  Divine 
Nature.  In  a  very  true  sense,  the  “  Desire  of  all  nations  ” 
has  come  in  Him,  whatever  be  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
prophet’s  words.1  The  medicine  which  is  offered  as  a  cure 
for  the  ills  of  humanity  is  proved  to  be  the  right  one  by 
its  effecting  the  cure,  whenever  properly  applied  and  not 
rejected.  No  one  who  truly,  and  not  only  in  name,  be- 


1  Haggai  ii.  7. 
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lieves  in  Jesus  Christ  can  fail  to  be  a  better,  holier,  more 
unselfish  man  in  consequence.  Such  belief  gives  a  meaning 
to  life  that  nothing  else  has  ever  given.  It  justifies  and 
explains  Conscience,  it  satisfies  the  deepest  yearnings  of 
the  human  heart.  It  gives  a  motive  for  exertion,  an  object 
in  life,  a  hope  in  death,  such  as  nothing  else  has  ever  given 
in  the  same  degree.  The  medicine  cures  the  disease,  the 
key  fits  the  lock.  God  as  revealed  in  Christ 1  is  the  only 
Being  worthy  of  the  name,  one  whom  every  believer  can 
love  and  worship,  and  one  who  alone  can  be  adored  by  the 
highest  human  intellects  as  well  as  by  the  little  child.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  all  the  ages  since  Christ’s 
birth  as  in  all  those  which  preceded  it,  in  heathen  and 
Christian  literature  alike,  no  higher  conception  of  the 
Divine  has  ever  been  presented  to  humanity  than  is  por¬ 
trayed  for  us  in  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  Immanuel,  God 
with  us. 

We  may  therefore  safely  pass  from  the  consideration  of 
the  theory  that  all  Incarnation  doctrines  are  false,  and 
proceed  to  examine  the  two  other  theories  2  which  remain 
on  this  subject. 

In  many  respects  these  differ  much  from  each  other, 
but  they  agree  in  what  is,  after  all,  the  main  point.  Which¬ 
ever  of  them  we  adopt,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  belief 
in  a  Divine  Incarnation  is  part  of  God’s  plan  of  education 
for  the' human  race,  and  that  therefore  such  a  belief  is 
well  founded.  This  being  so,  though  the  third  theory 
might  by  some  be  held  to  render  it  possible  to  suppose 
that  others  besides  our  Lord  were,  in  some  minor  degree, 
Incarnations  of  the  Divine,  yet,  even  so,  those  who  accept 
this  third  theory  must,  if  they  have  thoroughly  studied  the 
matter,  acknowledge  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  only  a 
Divine  Incarnation,  but  the  supreme  self-manifestation  of  ji 
God  to  the  human  race.  The  other  great  teachers  of  the  '/ 
race,  however  much  that  is  good  and  noble  we  may  dis¬ 
cover  or  imagine  in  them,  are  manifestly  so  far  inferior 


1  Vide  Religio  Critici,  cap.  i. 

2  See  above,  p.  (44). 
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to  our  Lord  in  every  way  that  they  would  more  properly 
be  considered  as  the  humblest  of  His  disciples  than  in 
any  degree  entitled  to  rank  as  His  rivals.  The  more  care¬ 
fully  we  study  the  lives,  characters,  and  teachings  of  such 
ij  men  as  Buddha,  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  and  Socrates,  for 
■I  example,  the  more  immense  does  the  gulf  seem  that  sepa¬ 
rates  them  from  Him.  It  is  not  learning,  but  ignorance, 
that  prevents  men  from  seeing  this.  Buddha,  so  far  from 
even  professing  to  reveal  God,  practically,1  and  almost  in 
so  many  words,  denies  His  existence.  His  “  Four  Noble 
Truths”  are  expressions  of  the  most  utter  Pessimism. 
If  “all  existence  is  misery,”  as  he  asserts,  then  existence 
is  an  evil,  unmeaning,  with  no  goal,  unless  the  “  Extinction  ” 
{Nirvana),  at  which  he  teaches  his  followers  to  aim,  can 
be  said  to  be  the  goal  of  existence.  But  this  is  a  paradox, 
if  it  be  not  rather  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Were  the 
Universe  such  as  Buddha  deemed  it  to  be,  it  could  not 
have  been  created  by  any  one  but  an  Almighty  Demon. 
Hence,  doubtless,  it  was  that  he  discouraged  his  disciples 
from  inquiring  at  all  into  its  origin,  and  bid  them  rely 
only  on  themselves2  in  their  endeavours  to  attain  Nirvana. 
The  moral  system  that  Buddha  taught  is  actually  lower 
for  members  of  his  Order  (or  “  Church,”  Sangho)  than 
for  lay  adherents.  The  whole  system  is  based  on  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  not  (as  is  the  Christian)  on  the  very  opposite, 
love  to  both  God  and  man.  Buddha’s  condemnation  of 
marriage  among  all  true  Buddhists — that  is,  all  members  of 
his  Order — and  his  declaration  that  the  commission  of  an 
unnatural3  offence  is  less  objectionable  than  the  return 
of  one  of  his  monks  to  married  life,  are  alone  enough  to 
prevent  men  who  know  Buddhism,  even  at  its  best,  from 
venturing  to  name  Buddha  in  the  same  breath  as  our 
Lord. 

Confucius,  again,  though  an  able  lawgiver  and  apparently 
a  good  man,  had  no  teaching  to  give  with  reference  to  God 

1  Vide  The  Noble  Eightfold  Path. 

2  Mahaparinibbana-Sutta,  pp.  22,  23,  ed.  Childers. 

3  Mahavaggo,  i.  78,  §  2  :  vide  The  Noble  Eightfold  Path,  p.  128. 
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He  can  teach  us  many  interesting  lessons,  no  doubt ;  but 
in  no  sense  did  he  even  claim  to  be  a  Revelation  of  the 
Divine. 

Of  Zoroaster  we  know  but  little,  though  the  reformation 
which  he  seems  to  have  wrought  in  the  religion  of  Persia 
was  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  in  all  history.  The 
conception  of  God  which  he 1  presents  to  us  in  the  person 
of  Ahura  Mazda  is  the  loftiest  in  the  whole  of  ancient 
literature  outside  Holy  Writ.  Doubtless  “the  Light  that 
lighteth  every  man  coming  into  the  world  ” 2  shone  more 
clearly  on  Zoroaster  than  on  most  of  the  other  Ethnic 
teachers  of  mankind.  But  no  one  who  has  studied  the 
Gathas  can  for  a  moment  compare  his  teaching  with  that, 
for  instance,  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Of  Socrates,  thanks  to  Plato  and  Xenophon,  we  know 
much.  There  is  no  need  to  praise  his  earnestness,  his 
devotion  to  duty,  his  obedience  to  the  inward  call  of  God, 
his  courage  in  dying  for  what  he  knew  of  the  truth.  Yet 
what  he  knew,  he  tells  us,  was  that  he  knew  nothing.3  He 
does  not  reveal  God  to  us ;  he  did  not  even  know  for 
certain  that  there  was  only  One  True  God.4  The  con¬ 
versations  which  his  disciples  attribute  to  him  show  that 
with  regard  to  matters  of  ordinary  sexual  morality  he  was 
profoundly  ignorant,  not  even  seeming  to  realise  that 
almost  unmentionable  wickedness5  was  sin  at  all.  It  is 
easy  to  make  due  allowance  for  these  things,  easy  to 
admire  the  man  in  spite  of  the  faults  in  his  character, 
which  were  natural  enough  under  the  circumstances.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  rank  him  in  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
with  the  humblest  child  of  our  own  day  who  is  a  true 
Christian,  much  less  with  our  Divine  Master.  Of  such 

1  In  the  Avesta,  especially  in  the  Gathas ;  vide  Geldner’s  edition  of 
the  original  text. 

2  John  i.  9.  3  Apologia ,  cap.  vi. 

4  On  the  contrary,  he  mentions  several,  and  Plato  (Symp.  220,  D.) 

tells  us  that  Socrates  worshipped  the  Sun. 

5  e.g.,  vide  Plato’s  Phcedrus,  p.  249,  A.,  ed._  Stallbaum.  Cf.  too 
what  Lucian  says  of  the  growth  of  a  certain  vice  in  close  connexion 
with  philosophy,  "Epwres,  sect.  35. 
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men’s  teachings  we  may  well  say  with  the  greatest  poet  of 
our  own  age  : — 

“  Our  little  systems  have  their  day  ; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be  : 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 

And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they.” 

“  Whoever  is  a  good  and  true  Christian,”  says  Augustine,1 
“let  him  recognise  that  Truth,  wherever  he  may  have 
found  it,  belongs  to  his  Lord.”  Hence  we  Christians 
gladly  acknowledge  that  God  has  never  left  Himself  with¬ 
out  a  witness  in  men’s  hearts  and  minds,  as  well  as  in  their 
consciences  and  in  the  world  around  them.  We  believe 
that  every  one  who  seeketh  findeth  in  some  measure.  We 
recognise  that  God  has  taught  us  many  lessons  by  the  lips, 
pens,  and  lives  of  those  who  were  not  of  the  Chosen  People, 
as  well  as  by  those  of  the  Prophets  of  Israel  and  the 
Apostles  of  Christ.  Philosophers  and  poets  in  Greece, 
in  Rome,  in  Persia,  in  India,  in  China,  had  doubtless 
a  message  for  their  fellow-countrymen :  and  we  may  still 
learn  not  a  little  from  the  great  thinkers  of  antiquity,  as 
well  as  from  the  scientists  of  our  own  day  and  generation. 
Even  from  the  half-truths  which  they  taught,  from  their 
guesses  at  truth,  from  their  lofty  aspirations,  from  their 
very  errors  and  failures,  there  is  much  for  us  to  glean. 
Not  Cyrus  only  but  Alexander  the  Great  also  had  a 
divinely  imposed  task  to  perform,  a  duty  to  do  in  “  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  of  the  Lord.”  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  well 
as  the  unknown  founders  of  Indian  philosophic  schools, 
the  fabled  composers  of  Vedic  hymns  and  the  forgotten 
ancestors  of  our  own  rude  Northern  forefathers,  who 
cherished  and  handed  down  orally  to  posterity  the  oracles 
of  the  Scandinavian  Eddas,  were  each  and  all  given  a 
message  to  men  from  the  God  whom  they  knew  not,  but 
who  had  called  them  too,  doubtless,  by  name.2  The  grand 

1  De  Doct.  Christiana ,  Lib.  II.,  18. 

2  As  He  dirl  Cyrus :  Isa.  xlv.  4. 
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old  Latin  hymn,  entitled  from  its  opening  words  the  “  Dies 
Irre,”  calls  on  the  heathen  Sibyl1  to  join  with  the  sweet 
Psalmist  of  Israel  in  testifying  to  a  certain  great  truth. 
God  taught  these  men,  as  far  as  they  were  receptive  of  His 
teaching,  just  as  He  teaches  us  to-day. 

But  though  all  this  is  perfectly  true,  and  though  we 
recognise,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  which  we  are 
now  considering,  that  God  overruled  men’s  thoughts  and 
enabled  heathen  philosophers  and  poets,  for  instance,  to 
evolve  certain  truths  of  great  value  to  the  race,  yet  this 
does  not  justify  us  in  attributing  to  them  the  same  degree 
of  inspiration  that  we  believe  was  given  to  the  Prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament  or  to  the  Evangelists  and  Apostolic 
men  who  composed  the  New.  It  is  difficult  for  any  un¬ 
biassed  inquirer  to  deny  that  we  have  in  Isaiah  clearer  and 
more  Divine  teaching  than  in  FEschylus,  just  as  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Jehovah  as  revealed  in  the  one  is  loftier  than  that 
of  the  Zeus  of  whom  the  other  tells  us.  Surely,  too,  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  Mosaic  moral  law,  with  its  prohibition 
of  adultery  and  traiSepacrTLa,  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  Will,  because  it  accords  better  with  the  Moral  Law 
of  conscience,  than  is  the  teaching  of  Plato  in  his  Republic 
and  elsewhere,  who  saw  nothing  evil  in  a  community  of 
wives  and  in  the  deadly  vice  which  destroyed  Greece.  So 
also,  however  much  we  may  admire  Confucius,  we  cannot, 
in  religious  and  moral  matters,  place  him  on  a  level  with 
the  most  humble  of  the  “  unlearned  and  ignorant  men  ”  who 
were  the  first  preachers  of  Christ’s  Gospel.  For  Confucius 
knew  nothing  he  could  teach  about  God,  His  Will,  His 
Worship,  while  they  could  tell  of  “  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh.”  Confucius  preached  that  vengeance  was  not  only 
justifiable  but  right,  that  a  man  should  not  “live  under 
the  same  heaven  ” 2  with  one  who  had  done  him  deadly 

1  “  Dies  iree,  dies  ilia 

Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla, 

Teste  David  cum  Sibylla 

2  Le  Ke ,  Bk.  II.  See  Legge’s  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius , 

p.  113. 
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injury ;  while  the  Evangelists  taught,  in  their  Master’s 
words,  the  duty  of  doing  unto  others  not  as  they  had  done, 
but  as  the  injured  would  wish  them  to  do.  Zoroaster,  again, 
inculcated  much  that  was  good ;  yet,  as  he  never  seems  to 
have  attained  to  the  clear  recognition  of  Monotheism,  but 
held  Ahura  Mazda  to  be  only  one  of  the  seven  Amesha- 
Spentas,  though  doubtless  their  chief,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  rank  him  as  a  heaven-sent  messenger  on  the  same  level 
as  any  Old  Testament  Prophet,  even  the  herdsman  of 
Tekoa,1  who  taught  with  no  faltering  breath  the  Unity  of 
the  Living  God. 

Besides  all  this,  one  fact  stands  out  prominently  when 
we  compare  all  other  religions  with  that  taught  us  in  the 
Bible,  even  in  the  Law  of  Moses.  All  other  religions  fail 
to  teach  the  greatest  of  all  truths — the  supreme  Holiness 
of  God.  The  Bible  teaches  it  in  every  page,  and  God 
there  says  to  men,  in  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Prophets 
alike,2  “Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I,  the  Lord  your  God,  am 
holy.”  A  modern  Hindu  writer  tells  us  that  for  over  two 
thousand  years  his  people  have  been  reflecting  on  the 
nature  of  the  Divine,  and  that  they  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  conclude  that  God  is  a  Moral  Being,  that  He  hates 
evil  and  loves  good.  Greek  poets  and  philosophers  had 
at  times  gleams  of  this  doctrine  of  God’s  Holiness,  as  when 
Euripides  tells  us3  that  “If  the  gods  do  aught  that  is  evil, 
they  are  not  gods.”  But  none  can  say  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  Greek  sages  saw  or  taught  this  clearly.  Surely  no 
other  truth  is  of  more  vital  importance  to  the  progress  of 
the  human  race  than  is  this  :  and  yet,  be  it  said  once  more, 
one  of  the  very  greatest  contrasts  between  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  and  practically  all  other  religions  4  and  all  Ethnic 

1  Vide  Amos  i.  i . 

2  Cf  Lev.  xix.  2  ;  Ps.  xxii.  3,  cxlv.  17  ;  Isa.  vi.  3;  &c.  &c. 

3  Frag.  Belleroph.,  300. 

4  In  certain  tribes  of  savages  there  has  been  found  to  be  a  con¬ 
nexion  between  religion  and  morality,  but  this  is  very  rarely  the  case  in 
the  great  Ethnic  religions.  Even  Islam,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  borrowed  from  both  Christianity  and  Judaism  ( vide  my  Original 
■Sources  of  the  Qur’an),  has  not  exercised  much  of  a  moral  influence. 
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philosophies  is  this.  In  Islam,  and  even  in  the  religion  of 
the  Bab  and  of  Baha,  we  find  this  great  lack  to  a  very  great 
extent.  True,  the  Qur’an  shows  that  Muhammad  did 
borrow  from  Jesus  and  Christians  the  title  of  Holy  for 
God  :  but  both  the  Qur’an  and  the  Traditions  ( Ahadith ) 
prove  that  he  never  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  word.  To 
him  it  was  evidently  merely  a  title,  an  empty  epithet.  This 
great  and,  properly  considered,  terrible  defect  in  all  other 
religious  teaching  except  that  of  Holy  Scripture  in  itself 
constitutes  such  a  vital  difference  between  all  other  teachers 
and  those  whose  message  is  contained  m  the  Bible,  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Science  of  Religion,  to  adopt  the  false  liberalism  of  our  own 
day  and  place  the  great  Ethnic  faiths  and  the  noblest  of 
Ethnic  teachers,  sages,  and  poets  on  the  same  level,  as 
divinely  sent  messengers,  with  the  Prophets  and  Apostles, 
much  less  with  their  Lord.  To  speak  of  Inspiration  as 
vouchsafed  alike  to  Isaiah  and  to  Hischylus,  to  the  Lvan- 
aelist  St.  John  and  to  the  great  ascetic  Buddha,  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  to  the  unreflecting.  All  alike  have  a  place  m 


The  most  ancient  orm  of  Zoroastrianism  is  perhaps  an  exception  to 
the  general  statement  in  the  text,  though  Ahura  Mazda  s  spouse  is  his 
owi:f  daughter  Spenta  Armaiti.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  some  o  s 
later  developments,  such  as  the  worship  of  Anahita  (Anaitis)  and  that 
of  Mithra  When  a  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  for 
September  1905,  p.  496,  says  of  Mithraism,  “Just  as  the  religion  of 
Isis  did,  it  resembled  that  of  Christ  in  being  a  religion  of  ^ward  holi¬ 
ness  of  austere  self-discipline  and  purity,  he  is  in  error.  As  for 
Mithraism,  its  association  with  the  rites  of  Cybele  shows  its  character. 
Isis  was  as  Dr.  Frazer  and  others  have  pointed  out,  originally  a 
goddess  of  fecundity ,  and  was  the  exact  antitype  of  the  M°tlmr- 
Godde^ses  of  Asia,  Astarte  (Ishtar,  Ashtoreth),  Anaitis,  and  Cybele. 
She  was  a  corn-goddess,  and  as  such  was  identified  with  Ceres  or 
Demeter.  One  of  her  epithets  in  Egyptian  was  Seyet  (  cornfield  ). 
Tuvenal  does  not  give  a  very  favourable  account  of  her  temple  at  Rome 
£r  does  Tosephus.  To  say  that  her  priests  and  priestesses  observed 

strict  rules  of  bodily  cleanliness,  and  even  that  some  of  them  (as  well 
strict  rules  01  u  y  worship  of  Mithra)  were  celibates,  does 

£t  Uk fLTcfefn  of  “inward  holiness”  in  the 

not  prove  anyu  g  had  Gam  deVQted  to  her  service,  a  more 

stringent  matter  still-  See  also  Plutarch,  De  hide  et  0 stride,  and 

Herodotus,  Lib.  II. 
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the  Divine  Economy  :  all  alike  had  a  work  to  do  for 
God,  just  as  have  the  coral  insect  and  man  himself. 
But  their  work  is  not  the  same  work,  nor  is  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  heathen  sage  as  enlightened,  as  elevated,  as 
helpful,  or  as  authoritative,  as  that  of  the  chosen  and 
especially  instructed,  inspired,  and  Divinely  commissioned 
Apostle. 

Another  great  difference,  which  leads  us  to  infer  the 
impossibility  of  placing  other  books  on  a  level  with  the 
Bible,  is  that,  whereas  in  other  writings  we  find  dim  guesses 
at  what  it  was  thought  God  would  one  day  do  for  man¬ 
kind,  faltering  hopes  of  the  coming  of  a  Divine  Guide, 
earnest  longings  for  the  return  of  Astraea  and  the  Golden 
Age,  in  the  Bible,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  Prophecy.  However  doubtful  the  meaning  of 
certain  passages  may  by  some  be  held  to  be,  this  much  at 
least  is  certain,  that,  from  the  time  of  man’s  recorded  Fall, 
clearer  and  yet  more  clear  grows  the  light  of  the  promise  of 
the  coming  of  One  who  should  crush  the  Serpent’s  head.1 
We  find  a  certain  ~maiT chosen"  to~TxTcdme  the  father  of 
agnation,  from  wFich_  should  come  the  religious  teachers 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah. 
To  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob  in  succession,  we  are 
told,  was  given  the  Promise~that  throughOne  to  be  born 
among  their  descendants  “all  the  families  of  the  earth  ” 
shouIdTBe  blessed.”  As  time  went  on  one  tribe  was  selected 
from*  Jacob  s  descendants,  and  from  that  tribe  one  man’s 
family,  andlt  was  revealed  that  the  Messiah  would  be  born 
oiDavid’s  seed,  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea,  and  of  a  virgin. 
He  was  to  be  “despised  and  rejected  oTmen,”  even  of  His 
°"n  countrymen :  He  was  to  die  a  malefactor’s  death, 
“reckoned  withlhe  transgressors,”  toTavehiEds  and  feet 
pierced  as  well  as  His  side,'  But  yet  to  be  “with  a  rich 
man"”  2  in  ’His'beath ■  He  was  not,  however,  to  lie  long  in 
the  graveVTor  His  spirit  was  not  to  be  left  in  Sheol,  neither 
was  His  flesh  to  see  corruption.  He  was  to  be  victo- 

1  Gen.  iii.  15  \  cj.  Rom.  xvi.  20,  uwTpl\j/ei. 

a  The  Heb.  word  is  in  the  singular:  Isa.  liii.  9. 
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rious  over  all  His  foes,  and  finally  to  “share  the  spoil  with 
the  strong.”  These  and  very  many  more  particulars,  are 
m en  HoilriTn  lb e  great"  senes  of  Messianic  Prophecies 
(-onTnim-rl  in  the  Old  Testament.  There  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that,  as,  the  New  Testament  relates  on  the 
authority  of  eye-witnesses,  these  prophecies  were  fulfilled 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  in  the  whole  history  of  the _  world 
haveTthey,  as  a  whole ,  received  fulfilmentln.anyume  .else. 
However  we  may  account  for  it,  this  is  a,  fact.  It  is  most 
probable  tbatThe"^wiifers^T)rThese  prophecies,- were  far 
from  understanding  them  all  in  this  sense,  yeA  this  renders 
the.  resulFaU  the  more  remarkable.  Nor  does  the  force_of 
the" argument  suffer  perceptibly  if  exception  be  taken  to  the 
tfansTaHorTbr^onie  op  two  words  in  the  Prophets  or  to  the 
correctness  of  a  few  incidents  related  in  the  Gospels.  ~TEfi 
coincidences  between  prophecy  and  fulfilment  _are_Too 
mimerbus^aiid  loo  exact  to^  make  it  possible  to  explain 
them  awayby  any  such  criticism.  The  impression  matches 
the  sell,  fulfilment  the  promise/  The  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistible  that"  here  we  have,  not  guesses,  but  actual  fore- 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  Him  who  alone  can  fully  know 
theTuture,  and  an  actual  Revelation  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  events  which  were  to  occur  in  thelife  of /Christ  to 
enaJfeall  really  earnest  inquirersTo  recognise  Him  when 
He  'lame.  T  hgiFTvl  ess  1  ante  ~Prop h e cy  is  another  distin- 
guishmg  mark  which-  separates  the  Old  T estament  writers 
from  all  others!  Ib  enables  us  to  see  also  that,  jus  J  as 
heatherTRome  had  it  as  her  mission  to  weld  into  one 
great  Empire  the  warring  worlcTand  to  give  it  one  common 
code  of  laws  arid  !  system  of  intercommunication,  part 
with  part  and  East  with  West,  by  roads  and  trade-routes, 
j ust_as  Greece  had  as~~Ker  task  to  frame  a  tongue  which, 
spoken  In  East  and  West  alike,  was  a  tft  vehicle  to  express 
tojevv  and  Gentile  the  final  record  of  God’s  love  and,  an¬ 
nouncement  oi  His  witlj — so  Judha  too  hah  her  part  to 
play  Sy~~glving  birth  to  Him,  lor  whom  both  East _ and 

1  Suetonius,  Vesfiatianus ,  cap.  iv.  :  Tacitus,  Histones,  Lib.  v. 
cap,  xiii. 
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JY.  West 1  were  then  looking,  and  Who  has,  in  spite  of  all 
V®| opposition,  become,  even  in  His  adversaries’  eyes,  the 
W  -greatest  Teacher  that  the  world  "has  ever  seen,  ‘GTLight  to 
\!  lighten  the  Gentiles,”  and  the  one  man  who  alone  has 
given  glory  to  His  people  lsrael. 

~The  facts  which  we  have  adduced  seem  therefore  to 
prove  that,  however  much  truth  there  may  be  in  the  Third 
Theory,  the  Second  is  more  in  accordance  with  history'. 
It  is  also  in  accordance  with  what  experience  of  God’s 
dealings  with  men  in  other  matters  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  Each  nation,  as  well  as  each  individual,  has  its 
special  mission.  Therefore  it  is  by  no  means  strange  that  the 
most  important  part  in  the  religious  education  of  the  race 
should  be  committed  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  which,  at  the 
time  of  Christ’s  birth,  alone  preserved  belief  in  One  Almighty 
God  of  infinite  Holiness,  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
who  claimed  all  souls  as  His  own.  To  what  other  nation 
could  it  have  been  committed  ?  To  the  pantheistic  Hindu, 
the  polytheistic  Greek  or  Roman,  the  animal-adoring  Egyp¬ 
tian,  the  dualistic  Persian?  All  had  an  interest  in  the 
Divine  Message,  all  might  utter  their  pious  hopes  and 
the  devout  aspirations  which  it  was  to  satisfy,  all  might 
play  their  part  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Christ  when 
He  came.  But  to  suppose  that  all  nations  alike  were  to 
contribute  to  the  resultant  revelation  of  God  as  He  really 
is,  by  evolving  gradually  and  painfully  from  their  inner 
consciousness  the  conception  of  the  Divine,  and  were  then 
by  an  eclectic2  process  to  form  one  joint  religious  system 
,  which  all  men  might  receive,  is  certainly  not  in  agreement 
with  the  usual  order  of  things  in  other  spheres  of  human 
thought  and  progress.  In  matters  of  scientific  discovery, 
for  instance,  one  or  two  men  generally  find  out  something 
which  is  of  the  utmost  value,  and  from  them  and  their 
country  knowledge  of  the  discovery  is  gradually  spread  far 
and  wide.  It  is  from  one  centre  that  the  knowledge  of  a 


1  See  Vergil’s  Fourth  Eclogue. 

-Vide  Religio  Critici,  cap.  iii.,  “Is  Christianity  an  Eclectic 
System?” 
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new  cure  for  disease,  a  new  kind  of  machinery,  a  new 
philosophy,  is  diffused.  Hence  we  might  a  priori  expect 
from  analogy  that,  as  the  One  God  rules  over  all  things, 
in  giving  men  any  new  revelation  in  spiritual  matters  He 
would  act  as  He  does  in  those  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  would  let  that  revelation  first  become  known  to 
specially  chosen  men,  and  then  commission  them  to  pub¬ 
lish  it  abroad  to  the  whole  human  race.  This  is  just  what 
we  learn  from  the  Bible  has  actually  been  done.  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  an  eclectic  system,  though  foregleams  of 
many  of  its  doctrines  may  be  found  in  other  religions,  and 
doubtless  these  very  anticipations  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  were  intended  to  aid  men  in  accepting  Him  when  j / 
the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  came  into  the  world,  l  o  use  1 
them  in  this  way  is  in  accordance  with  reason  and  Scripture 
itself;  but  to  employ  such  anticipations  as  an  excuse  for 
rejecting  the  True  Incarnation  hardly  seems  either  logical 
or  philosophical.  The  shipwrecked  mariner  longs  for  the 
rain  to  quench  his  thirst :  he  anticipates  it,  he  dreams  that 
it  has  come.  But  does  that  constitute  any  valid  reason 
why  he  should,  when  it  does  really  come,  reject  it  as  but 
the  shadow  of  a  dream  ?  If  he  does,  insanity  must  have 
already  clouded  his  brain. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  Incar¬ 
nation  of  our  Lord  is  “  a  movement  of  Divine  compassion  n 
and  sympathy  towards  man  ;  the  assumption..  of  human  //; 
naturTBy  theEternaTSoh  of  God,  in  order  that  He  might  /// 
restore  andTcbnsmnmate  it  by  muting  it  to  His  own  Person. 
Ibis  an  adFoGgrace  whereby  God  actually  brings  men  into 
fellowship  with  Himself.”1  Christ  came  “in  the  fulness 
of  time,”2  at  “the  climax  of  human  history,”3  to  be  the 
supreme  revelation  of  God,  for  whom  men  had  for  ages 
been  groping  in  vain.4  He  came,  as  Athanasius  says,  “  to 

1  Ottley,  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation ,  p.  3-  This  is  also  Athana¬ 
sius’  view  [De  Incarnatione  Verbi,  cap.  viii.) ;  cf  John  i.  3,  and 
iii.  16. 

2  Gal.  iv.  4. 

3  Ottley,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

1  Acts  xvii.  27  :  \j/r]\a<prioeia.v. 
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recreate^  all  things  ” 1  by  healing  man’s  sinful  and  fallen 
nafure,  and  making  us  not  only  know  God  as  our  Heavenly 
EajjlOr^^hnt  alsrPheromo  in  a^-spirituah  -sense -His.  sons  and 
His  daughters.  Christ  has  not  only  revealed  His  Father 
to  us  in  His  own  life  and  character,  but  He  has  also  given 
us  new  and  spiritual  life  through  union  with  Himself.  He 
has  bestowed  upon  us  an  object  in  life  and  a  hope  in 
death,  power  to  resist  temptation,  and  grace  to  grow  more 
worthy  of  our  high  and  holy  calling.  In  the  light  of  the 
Incarnation  we  see  life  and  the  present  world  as  they  really 
are,  and  we  are  able  to  perceive  that  all  is  not  ruled  by 
blind  chance  or  inexorable  Fate,  but  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  does  overrule  all  things  for  the  accomplishment 
of  His  “eternal  Purpose  in  Christ  Jesus,”  and  that  this 
Purpose  is  connected  with  the  good  of  His  creatures,  since 
“  God  is  Love.” 

This  constitutes  another  great  difference  between  the 
Christian  and  all  other  faiths  and  philosophies.  Buddha 
regarded  all  existence  as  suffering,  and  hence  as  unmean¬ 
ing,  purposeless,  a  cruel  mistake,  whence  the  only  hope  of 
escape  was  by  annihilation  or  extinction  (Nirvana).  The 
highest  Hindu  philosophy  aims  at  final  absorption  in  the 
unconscious,  impersonal,  Divine  It  (Tat).  Comte  knows 
of  no  immortality  for  the  individual  but  only  for  the  race, 
if  “immortal”  it  can  in  any  true  sense  be  called:  nor  is 
any  true  Purpose  subserved  by  the  existence  of  the  latter, 
or  indeed  of  the  Universe  itself.  Epicureans,  ancient  and 
modern,  urge  us  to  “eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,” 
holding  up  to  our  admiration  and  for  our  own  imitation 
the  hog  swilling  in  spite  of  the  storm.  But  Christ  calls  us 
to  be  fellow-workers  together  with  God,  to  love  Him  who 
first  loved  us,  to  serve  our  fellow-men  for  His  sake,  to  walk 
as  God’s  children  here,  conscious  of  His  presence  with  us 
“  all  the  days,”  sharing  our  toils,  bearing  our  sins  and  our 
sorrows,  and  fitting  us  for  “  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light,”  until  “we  all  attain  unto  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  full-grown 


1  De  Incarn.  Verbi,  cap.  vii. 
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Man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ.”  This  conception  is  the  noblest  imaginable,  and 
therefore  must  be  the  truest,  unless  we  suppose  it  possible 
for  feeble  man  to  conceive  of  a  more  lofty  ideal  than  his 
All-Perfect  Creator  has  ever  formed  for  His  creature  to 
attain. 

*  ' 


CHAPTER  III 


SACRIFICE  AND  SACRAMENT 

Belief  in  the  need  and  efficacy  of  Sacrifice  is,  in  some 
form  or  other,  part  of  every  religion,  ancient  or  modern,  as 
the  study  of  Comparative  Religion  has  proved  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt.  Sacrifices  are  not  all  of  one  and  the 
same  kind,  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  have  every¬ 
where  and  at  all  times  the  same  meaning.  When  offered  to 
dead  men’s  ghosts  their  object  often  was  to  supply  their 
supposed  need  of  food,  though  it  was  sometimes  to  pacify 
their  minds  and  appease  their  wrath.  It  is  especially  for 
the  latter  purpose  that  they  are  offered  in  the  present,  as 
they  were  in  the  past,  to  evil  spirits  and  malevolent  deities. 
Among  the  modern  Hindus,  for  example,  gods  such  as  Siva 
and  such  goddesses  as  Kali  or  Durga  delight  in  bloodshed 
and  cruelty,  and  it  is  because  of  this  conception  of  their 
nature  that  the  blood  of  their  victims  is  poured  out  before 
their  images.  Not  only  was  the  custom  of  offering  animals 
in  sacrifice  at  one  time  universal,  but  nearly  everywhere 
human  sacrifice  was  also  practised.  Eusebius1  quotes 
Porphyry,  Philo,  Dionysius,  Diodorus,  and  others  to  prove 
that  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  then  the  most  civilised 
part  of  the  world,  the  practice  of  sacrificing  human  beings 
to  the  gods  continued  even  up  to  Hadrian’s  time,  and  finally 
owed  its  suppression  to  the  spread  of  the  more  worthy  ideas 
of  the  Divine  Nature  proclaimed  by  the  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  In  ancient  Egypt,  human  sacrifices__cele- 

1  Prceparatio  Evangelica,  Lib.  IV.  cap.  15. 
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brated  the  dose  of  each,  campaign.1  Caesar  tells  us  that 
among  the  Gauls  ""of  his  own  time  men  afflicted  with  very 
severe  illnesses  and  those  who  were  engaged  in  wars  and 
exposed  to  danger  used  often  to  offer  human  sacrifices  or 
to  vow  that  they  would  do  so  if  their  lives  were  spared.2 
Among  the  ancient  Slavonians,  as  a  Russian  writer 3  informs 
us,  “  The  more  weighty  the  petition  with  which  they  ad¬ 
dressed  themselves  to  the  gods,  the  more  signal  the  punish¬ 
ment  sent  down  upon  men  from  on  high,  the  more  brilliant 
the  victory  gained  through  the  aid  of  Perun  ”  (the  thunder- 
god)  “  and  his  companions,  the  more  costly  was  the  sacrifice. 
They  offered  to  the  gods  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  domestic 
animals,  and  sometimes  even  human  beings  too.  Perun, 
the  terrible  warrior-god,  especially  loved  human  sacrifices, 
and  therefore  demanded  an  offering  both  dreadful  and 
costly.  And  what  can  be  more  precious  than  to  a  husband 
his  wife,  to  parents  their  child,  to  ajriend  his  friend  ?  But 
if  it  was  demanded  that  a  sacrifice  should  be  offered  to 
the  idol,  then,  hardening  their  hearts,  neither  husband  nor 
parent  nor  friend  refused,  nor  did  they  dare  to  oppose  the 
terrible  demand.” 

In  India,  again,  human  beings  continued  to  be  offered  in 
sacrifice  all  through  the  ages,  probably  even  from  Vedic, 
certainly  from  early  post-Vedic  times,  until  the  practi  -e 
was  in  large  measure  suppressed  by  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  in  our  own  days.  Even  now  they  are  on  good 
authority4  asserted  still  to  take  place  occasionally  in  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  country.  In  Africa  we  have  not 
yet  entirely  succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  them,  though 
such  scenes  as  not  long  since  used  to  be  witnessed  regularly 
in  Dahomey  and  Ashanti  can  no  longer  occur  with  impunity 
within  reach  of  our  arms.  But  we  must  recognise  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  mighty  influence  of  Christianity,  working  upon 

1  Maspero,  Manual  of  Egyptian  ArcTueology,  new  ed.,  p.  101. 

2  De  Bello  Gall.,  Lib.  VI.  16. 

3  Pavlovich,  Razskazwi  iz  Rnsskoi Istorii,  pp.  61-62.  Cf  also  Prof. 
A.  Lefevre’s  Germains  et  Slaves,  Pt.  ii.  cap.  2. 

4  In  1900  in  Nipal  nine  men  were  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Kali 
(Rev.  A.  H.  Bowman  in  C.  M.  S.  Intelligencer,  1905,  p.  247), 
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our  moral  nature  as  a  nation  through  so  many  generations, 
that  has  not  only  led  us  to  give  up  the  practice  ourselves, 
but  has  also  made  us  endeavour  to  suppress  it  the  wide 
world  over.  Civilisation  alone  did  not  accomplish  this 
task  among  Accadians,  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Peruvians,  Mexicans,  or  Indians.  Nor  would  it 
have  done  so  perhaps  among  the  Teutonic,  Scandinavian, 
and  Slavonic  nations,  had  not  a  new  spirit  been  infused 
into  them  by  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  Tesus. 

We  must  note  again  that  no  single  division  of  the  human 
race  seems  to  have  been  free  from  this  abominable  rite 
of  human  sacrifice.  We  find  it  among  Semites  as  well  as 
among  Aryans,  among  modern  savages,  like  the  Zulus  and 
the  Maoris,  not  more  commonly  than  among  tTuTlnost 
highly  civilised  nations  of  antiquity.  In  many  countries 
human  beings  were  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods  or  to 
demons  upon  every  important  occasion,  such  as  planting) 
reaping,  building,  launching  a  canoe  orjship,  or  burying  a 
chief,  But  among  'all  the  nations  of  the  world  one  there 
was,  and  one  alone,  whose  religious  teachers  in  the  most 
scathing  terms  absolutely  and  entirely  condemned  this 
practice.  This  was  the  Jewish  nation.  It  is  the  more 
remarkable  that  this  was  so  because  the  Hebrews  were 
Semites,  and  nowhere  was  human  sacrifice  more  com¬ 
monly  practised  and  more  highly  regarded  than  among 
the  Semites  in  general  and  those  Hamites  who  spoke  their 
languages  and  were  closely  allied  with  them.  This  is  clear 
'  from  what  we  know  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Phoenicians  on  the  other.  Before 
the  Hebrew  conquest  of  the  country,  Palestine  absolutely 
reeked  with  human  blood  poured  out  on  the  altars  of  the 
gods.1  The  Prophet  Micah  tells  us  that,  hundreds  of 
years  before  his  time,  Balak  asked  Balaam  whether  a 
sacrifice  of  this  kind  would  not  propitiate  even  Jehovah 
and  arrest  the  danger  to  Moab  from  the  advance  of 
Israel.  “Wherewithal  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord  and 

1  See  Dr.  E.  W.  G,  Masterman’s  paper,  “  Recent  Discoveries  in 
Palestine,”  Journ.  Trans.  Viet.  Inst.,  vol.  xxxix.  pp.  232,  235,  236. 
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bow  myself  before  the  high  God  ?  Shall  I  come  before  Him 
with  burnt  offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old?~7~T.  Shall 
I  give  my  firstborn  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  mv 
bodylorTfie~sm~of  my  soulP  But  Balaam’s  answer  told 
Him  wHaTthe  true  (Tod  demands  of  His  worshippers  instead 
of  those  terrible  ritual  murders.  “  He  hath  shewed  thee, 

O  man,  what  is  good  :  and  what  dotFTthe  Lord  "requireTof 
iffeeT  but  to  do  justly,  and*  to  love"  mercv.  and  to  "walk 
humbly  with  thy  God.” 1  . 

If  we  contrast  this  answer  of  the  prophet  of  Jehovah 
with  the  belief  and  practice  of  almost  all  heathen  nations, 
we  shall  from  this  point  of  view  be  able  to  see  that  true 
religion  and  false  differ  from  one  another  in  spirit  toto  ccelo , 
even  when  in  rites  and  ceremonies  some  resemblance  may 
be  traced  between  them. 

The  striking  contrast  presented  in  this  respect  by  the 
Religion  of  Jehovah  in  Israel  is  all  the  more  noteworthy 
because  it  was  certainly  not  due  to  any  peculiarity  or 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  Jews  themselves.  For  hundreds  of 
years  after  their  conquest  of  Palestine  they  manifested  a 
very  great  tendency  to  fall  into  all  the  abominations  of  the 
heathen,  and  not  seldom  did  they  yield  to  the  temptation  / 
to  offer  human  beings  in  sacrifice,  as  in  the  case  of  Tephthah’s  / 
daughter,  and  still  more  when  the  worship  of  Molech,  Baal,  y 
and  Ashtoreth  was  introduced,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Son 


of  Hinnom  and  many  other  places  witnessed  the  sad  spec¬ 
tacle^  of  helpless" infants  "berng'TmrriT'alive  in  honour  of-lk^ 
these  deities  of  cruelty  and  lust.  '  \ 

It  is  all  the  more  noteworthy,  therefore,  to  perceive  that 
both  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  alike- denounce  the. practice 
among  their  own  people  in  no  measured  terms.  They 
declare  not  only  that  the  former  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
deserved  to  be  put  to  the  sword2  for  this  as  well  as  for 
their  other" abominable  crimes.3  but  also  that  it  was  largely 
to  the  prevalence  of  human  sacrifice  that  was  ultimately 


1  Micah  vi.  5-8. 

2  Deut.  xii.  31,  xviii.  10,  12,  &c. 

3  Lev.  xviii.  21-28. 
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due  the  Captivity  of  their  own  nation  and  its  Exile  from  the 
Land  of  Promise.1 

~TTow,  then,  do  we  account  for  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  teaching  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  given  by  the  priests  of  other  religions,  even 
among  the  Semites  and  the  Semitised  Hamites  themselves, 
on  the  other  ?  When  the  Carthaginians  suffered  a  severe 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Agathocles,  we  do  not  find  their 
priests  stating  that  this  calamity  was  a  punishment  inflicted 
on  them  for  their  inhuman  practices.  On  the  contrary,  the 
priests  of  Melcarth  assured  the  people  that  the  national 
disaster  was  owing  to  the  sin  of  the  nation  in  not  offering 
human  sacrifices  in  sufficient  numbers  and  of  high  enough 
rank.2  Hence  the  ghastly  spectacle  that  ensued,  when 
hundreds  of  young  people  of  the  noblest  station,  and 
even  babes  in  arms,3  were  burnt  alive  to  propitiate  the 
offended  deity.  In  the  history  of  very  many  other  nations 
somewhat  similar  instances  can  be  found.  Nowhere  else, 
however,  can  we  discover  what  we  invariably  find  in  Israel 
— the  priests  and  prophets  united  in  taking  precisely  the 
opposite  line,  and  that  in  the  name  of  God.  This  is  a  fact 
which  requires  to  be  accounted  for. 

In  several  countries,  it  is  true,  sometimes  under  European 
influence  in  modern  days,  and  sometimes  independently, 
human  sacrifice  has  largely  given  way  and  been  replaced 
bylhat  of  animals^  In  India,  especially  among  the  more 
enlightened  of  the  Aryans,  the  doctrine  of  ahimsd  or  “  Non- 
harmfulness  ”  sprang  up  in  post-Vedic  times  and  led  very 
gradually  to  the  substitution  of  animal  for  human  victims 
in  many  instances,  and  finally,  in  the  cultus  of  certain  deities, 
to  that  of  inanimate  offerings  for  animate.  But  this  was 
due  to  the  spread  of  philosophy,  not  tQ  religion,  and 
especially  to  the  growth  of  belief  in  Transmigration,  among 
Hindus  first  and  thenamong  Buddhists.  It  was  not,  there- 

1  2  Kings  xvi.  3,  xvii.  17,  xxi.  6  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6  ;  Jer.  xxxii. 
35  ;  Ezek.  xx.  26,  31. 

2  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lib.  XX.  14  ;  Lactantius,  Div.  Inst.,  Lib.  I. 

Celt)'  2 1 1 

2  Cf.  Silius  Italicus  {Punic.,  Lib.  IV.  767-769). 
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fore,  a  religious  movement^  strictly  so  called,  and  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  the  Vedas.  In  this 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
and  the  Sacred  Books  of  India.  The  former  throughout 
recognise  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  not  perhaps  as  originally 
of  Divine  institution,  but  at  least  as  ultimately  approved 
of  by  God  for  a  good  purpose,  though  capable  of  being 
employed  to  excess  and  abused  by  being  put  in  the  place 
of  moral  excellence.  They  never  teach  that  animals  may 
contain  the  spirits  of  human  beings,  and  that  to  offer  them 
in  sacrifice  is  wrong.  Yet  human  sacrifice  is  always  and 
everywhere  sternly  condemned.  Nowhere  do  we  find  in 
the  Hebrew  books  the  idea,  still  so  widely  prevalent  in 
India,  that  to  kill  even  a  noxious  insect  is  a  crime  of 
almost  as  deep  a  dye  as  parricide,  or  at  least  murder.  If 
we  accept  the  modern  theory  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  we  have  the  Priestly  element  predominant,  in 
others  the  Prophetic,  this  makes  the  matter  still  more 
surprising.  Neither  Priests  nor  Prophets  have  signified 
their  approval  of  offering  human  victims,  though  both 
show  their  acquaintance  with  the  popularity  of  the  practice, 
which  they  determinedly  oppose.  Of  course,  if  we  let  our 
imagination  run  riot — “  that  forward  delusive  faculty,  ever 
obtruding  beyond  its  sphere,  .  .  .  the  author  of  all  error,” 
as  Butler1  calls  it — and  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
were  once  full  of  such  approval,  but  that  the  Deus  ex 
machina  of  a  “  Redactor  so  often  invoked  nowadays  to 
support  a  baseless  theory — cut  out  almost  all  passages  in 
the  earlier  Hebrew  books  which  contained  any  reference 
to  the  practice,2  then  we  may  thus  “prove”  anything  we 
please  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  those  people,  so 
numerous  now,  who  readily  accept  assertions  as  evidence. 
But  even  in  this  illogical  manner,  and  on  the  unfounded 
supposition  that,  as  a  religion,  Judaism  had  ever  sanctioned 

1  Analogy,  Pt.  I.  cap.  i.  §  7>  ed.  Bernard. ' 

2  Cf.  Dr.  Frazer’s  language  when  attempting  thus  to  “  prove  ”  that 
the  Hebrew  kings  before  Hezekiah  claimed  divine  rank  and  honours 
( Adonis ,  Aitis ,  Osiris,  p.  22). 
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human  sacrifices,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  at  least  hundreds 
of  years  before  Christ’s  birth,  that  religion  had  already 
repudiated  them.  To  what,  then,  is  due  this  immense 
difference  between  the  religion  of  the  Old  (and  of  course 
the  New)  Testament  and  practically  all  other  religions? 

Just  as  the  spiritual  religion  of  the  Jewish  Prophets, 
which  revealed  a  Holy  and  Merciful  God,  Who  “  loved 
righteousness  and  hated  iniquity,”  being  “of  purer  eyes 
than  to  behold  ”  wickedness  with  favour,  was  opposed  to 
all  the  cruelty  and  obscenity  into  which  the  example  of 
the  surrounding  nations  tempted  the  Israelites  to  fall,  so 
too  the  Christian  faith,  revealed  “in  the  fulness  of  time,” 
when  it  began  to  spread  throughout  the  Roman  Empire, 
proclaimed  “  righteousness,  temperance,  and  a  judgment 
to  come.”  It  everywhere  encountered  such  terrible  cor¬ 
ruption  and  unmentionable  moral  degradation  that  its 
preachers  became  irresistibly  convinced  that  evil  Powers 
were  at  work,  and  had  obtained  such  a  mastery  over  almost 
the  whole  human  race  that  it  was  not  too  much  to  say 
“  The  whole  world  lieth  in  the  Wicked  One.” 1  No  student 
of  the  classical  writers  of  the  time  needs  to  be  assured  that 
St.  Paul’s  terrible  indictment  2  of  the  civilised  world  is  not 
one  whit  too  lurid. 

If  Christianity  is  not  a  Divine  Revelation,  but  merely  a 
development  of  earlier  and  purely  human  religious  systems, 
as  Dr.  Frazer,  Herbert  Spencer,  Dr.  Tylor,  and  perhaps 
the  majority  of  modern  writers  on  Comparative  Religion 
more  or  less  openly  assert,  how  is  it  that,  while  all  religions 
except  the  Christian  (and,  as  already  pointed  out,  its  pre¬ 
liminary  stage,  Judaism)  consecrated  the  most  abominable 
vices  and  the  unutterable  cruelty  involved  in  human 
sacrifices,  Christianity  from  the  very  first  opposed  them? 
jj  Why  was  not  Christianity  accepted  and  welcomed  through¬ 
out  the  Roman  Empire,  as  were  such  faiths  as  those  of 
Cybele,  Isis,  and  Mithra,  for  example?  If  the  origin  of 
all  religions  is  one  and  the  same,  how  was  it  that  the 
most  enlightened  men — an  Antoninus,  a  Seneca,  a  Pliny 


1  i  John  v.  19. 


a  Rom.  i.  18 -fin. 
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— as  well  as  the  most  ignorant  and  abandoned  of  idol- 
worshippers,  bitterly  opposed  the  Christian  faith,  and  that 
faith  alone,  too  often  persecuting  its  professors  to  the 
death,  while  welcoming  all  other  varieties  of  religion  ? 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  question  to  say  that 
the  Christians  rendered  themselves  hateful  by  their  obstinate 
persistence  in  condemning  all  other  religions,  in  asserting 
that  their  own  was  the  only  true  faith,  and  that  the  things 
which  the  Gentiles  offered  in  sacrifice  were  offered  “  to 
demons  and  not  to  God.”  Why  clid_tbe  Christians  differ 
from  the  professors  of  all  other  faithsin  this  matter  ?  Why 
did  they  not  adore  the  obscene  deities  of  the  Gentile 
world  ?  Why  was  it  that  they  not  only  proclaimed  a 
purer  moral  system,  but  also  lived  in  accordance  there¬ 
with  ?  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  while  all 
other  religions  except  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  encour¬ 
aged  human  sacrifices  and  still  worse  abominations,  the 
Religion  of  the  Incarnation  opposed  these  things  most 
vehemently,  and  Christians  died  the  most  cruel  deaths 
rather  than  for’one  moment  consent  to  or  make  pe_acejwjth 
systems  which  sanctioned  such  rites?  The  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruit  It  cannot  be  thafthe  same  tree  has  produced 
the  abominations  associated  with  the  worship  of  Adonis, 
Attis,  Osiris,  Mylitta,  Cybele,  Ashtoreth,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Christian  purity  and  lofty  conception  of  the.  Divine  on 
the  other.  To  believe  that  the  vile  idea  of  phallic  worship, 
so  all  but  universal  in  the  Gentile  world,  is  due  to  the  same 
source  whence  sprang  the  conception  of  the  Holy  God  of 
Israel,  is  possible  only  to  the  perverted  intellect  of  a  modern 
novelist,  determined  to  reduce  other  men’s  minds  to  the 
same  level  of  moral  degradation  as  his  own. 

Nor  can  it  be  truthfully  asserted  that  it  never  occurred 
to  the  early  Christians  that  there  was  any  apparent  resem¬ 
blance  between  certain  of  their  own  doctrines  and  others 
widely  prevalent  among  the  Gentiles.  Such  writers  as  those 
we  have  just  mentioned  seem  at  least  distinctly  to  imply 
that  no  such  comparison  was  ever  made  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity,  and  that  the  very  idea  is  quite  modern. 
Their  study  of  religions  old  and  new  enables  them  to 
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prove  that  in  many  respects  such  a  distorted  resemblance 
between  some  Christian  and  some  Ethnic  doctrines  does 
exist  as  that  pointed  out  by  Ennius 1  as  existing  between 
the  man  and  the  ape — 

“  Simla  quam  similis,  turpissima  bestia,  nobis  !  ” 

But  though  the  ancient  opponents  of  Christianity  had  not 
the  means  of  bringing  forward  such  a  mass  of  information 
and  illustration  as  has  been  produced  by  more  recent  ones, 
yet  Celsus,  for  example,  in  his  ’AXrjdrjs  Aoyos  again  and 
again  argues  that  these  resemblances  exist,  and  founds  upon 
them  much  of  his  bitter  and  contemptuous  attack  on  the 
Christian  faith.  In  particular,  he  objects  to  the  doctrines 
of  our  Lord’s  virgin-birth  and  resurrection  on  precisely 
the  same  grounds  as  do  Mr.  Hartland  and  Dr.  Frazer — 
that  is,  because  he  thinks  2  that  he  can  produce  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  tales  from  heathen  sources.  But  the 
Christians  of  Celsus’  time  were  well  able  to  perceive  what  a 
vast  difference  really  existed  between  the  ape  and  the  man, 
between  the  mythological  fables  in  which  most  of  them 
had  been  brought  up  and  the  facts  in  relation  to  Christ 
Jesus,  in  support  of  the  reality  of  which  so  many  competent 
witnesses,  whose  veracity  was  beyond  suspicion,  had  given 
their  evidence,  often  sealing  it  with  their  blood. 

With  regard  to  the  institution  of  sacrifice,  and  even 
of  human  sacrifices,  the  same  line  of  argument  may  be 
adopted.  Without  going  so  far  as  does  Mr.  Grant  Allen,3 
who  would  have  us  see  in  every  cornfield  the  grave  of  a 
slaughtered  human  being,  and  in  every  scarecrow4  a  figure 
of  Dionysus  for  the  murdered  man’s  spirit  to  inhabit,  we 
must  still  acknowledge,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
not  only  the  universal  prevalence  of  sacrifice  in  early  ages, 

4  Quoted  by  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  Lib.  I.  cap.  35. 

2  Origen’s  books  “  Against  Celsus  ”  show  what  the  latter’s  arguments 
were,  and  how  Christians  met  his  attacks. 

3  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God,  popular  ed.,  ch.  xiii. 

4  Op.  at.,  p.  112.  He  also  holds  that  “Our  butchers’  shops  have 
their  origin  in  mitigated  sacrificial  cannibalism”  (p.  116)  1 
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but  also  that  the  victims  were  only  too  frequently  human 
beings,  and  that  they  were  sometimes  put  to  death  with 
circumstances  of  the  most  unutterable  cruelty  and  barbarity. 
Men  not  only  offered  sacrifice  everywhere,  but  they  also 
held  that  the  rite  was  full  of  meaning.  Without  attempting 
to  analyse  at  all  completely  the  varieties  of  sacrifice  and 
the  different  advantages  supposed  to  result  from  each  of 
them,  we  may  safely  specify  some  few  of  the  ideas  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  ceremony.  .  .  . 

x.  it  was  held  that  by  shedding  the  blood  of  the  victim  the 
wrath  of  an  offended  deity  could  be  appeased  and  punish¬ 
ment  for  a  crime  averted.  In  such  cases  the  victim  was 
put  to  death  in  the  stead  of  the  guilty  person,  on  whose 
behalf  the  sacrifice  was  offered.  Certain  crimes  were  held 
to  require  the  death  of  the  criminal  to  atone  for  them.  It 
he  could  not  be  found,- the„  chief  or  king  of  the  tribe  often 
had~  to  suffer  in  his  stead  as  the  representative  of  .the 
nation! 'Instead.  of  dying  in  person  m  suclTa  case,  the 
chief  might  sometimes  give  his  eldest  son  or  another  rela- 
ac  n  siihst-it-nte.  for  himself.  At  other  times  the  offering 


1  De  Bello  Galileo,  vi.  16. 
a  British  Museum  Tablets,  “  K,  5 1 39- 
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stead  that  the  victim  had  died,  bearing  the  sin  of  both 
priest  and  people.  Thus  we  perceive  that  one  of  the  most 
;  widely  prevalent  views  of  sacrifice  was  that  it  was  £&>-. 

and  that  it  was  possible  for  one  man  to  “  die  for 
the  people.’’  Very  often  it  was  the  king  himself  who  had 
to  give  his  life  on  behalf  of  the  nation  at  large,  though  in 
some  instances,  as  at  Babylon  in  later  times,  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  put  some  one  else  in  his  place  for  a  few  days  in 
order  that  his  substitute  might  suffer  death  in  his  stead. 
Wherever  wre  discover  this  custom  of  human  sacrifice  in 
use  in  its  most  ancient  form,  we  find  that  it  was  considered 
essential  to  the  rite  that  the  human  victim  should  be  whole 
and  unblemished  in  body,  innocent  of  any  special  recog¬ 
nised  ciime  (though  what  Christianity  regards  as  very  sinful 
conduct  was  permitted  to  him  as  an  indulgence  for  a  fixed 
period  before  his  death,  and  this  was  not  considered  any 
hindrance  to  the  efficacy  of  the  offering),  and  a  volun- 
tary  sacrifice— in  theory  a  least.  Instances  do  occ^TSf 
criminals,  arid  even  of  captives  taken  in  war,  or  of  persons 
smitten  with  disease,  being  sacrificed  in  this  manner,  but  in 
all  such  cases  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
not  so  originally.  Sometimes,  too,  the  victim  was  purchased 
for  the  purpose.  But,  in  spite  of  such  corruptions  or 
modifications  of  the  original  practice,  instances  of  the 
observance  of  the  ancient  rule  occur  in  sufficient  number 
as  Comparative  Religion  proves,  to  indicate  clearly  what 
was  the  primary  usage  and  what  was  its  meaning.  Though 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Jewish  religion  ever 
sanctioned  human  sacrifices,1  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
ancient  Semites  of  Babylonia,  from  which  country  their 
ancestors  came,  offered  these.  Therefore  we  are  justified 
in  believing  that,  under  Divine  guidance,  the  Hebrews 
substituted  animal  for  human  victims,  and  that  the  animals 
ms  offered  for  sin,  among  them  as  among  certain  other 


1  Unless,  indeed,  we  are  prepared,  in  the  most  ««critical  manner 
to  reject  every  statement  made  on  the  subject  throughout  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  Hebrews,  in  a  way  in  which  no  one  in  his  senses  would 
antiquity. ^hC  &CnptUres  of  HlndQs-  Egyptians,  or  any  other  nation  of 
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nations,  denoted  the  same  conviction  of  guilt  and  were 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  need  of  a  propitiation.  Hence 
if  Is  evident  that  the  whole  human  race  agreed  in  holding 
that  man  had  sinned  against  the  Deity  (or  deities)  and  had 
deserved  death,  but  that  his  offence  could  be  pardoned 
if  some  innocent  person,  preferably  the  head  of  the  tribe, 
voluntarily  offered  to  die  as  a  piacular  sacrifice.  What  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  of  the  Jewish 
Law,  that  it  taught  that  “  Without_shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  remission,” 1  is  true  of  every  other  religion  also.  We. 
have  seen  how  the  Ethnic  faiths  abused  this  doctrine,  and 
how  its  abuse  led  to  janspeakable  cruelty  and  barbarity. 
Among  the  Hebrews  who  obeyed  their  Law,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  it  resulted  in  the  substitution  of  animals  for 
human  victims  and  imperatively  forbade  the  latter  to  be 
offered,2  it  nevertheless  led  men  to  see  that  these  offerings 
of  animals  could  never  take  away  sins,8  and  that  a  more 
precious  Victim  was  needed.  Therefore  Isaiah  the  prophet 
was  divinely  commissioned  to  tell  of  One  Who  was  to 
come,  Who,  though  man,  would  be  more  than  man, 
and  AVho,  sinless  Himself,  would  bear  the  sins  of  God’s 
people.4 

^TFTs  quite  possible  to  deny  that  the  prophet  had  received 
any  Divine  inspiration  in  the  matter,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  disprove  the  fact  that  such  a  passage  6  as  that  to  which 
we  have  referred  exists  in  his  book,  and  that  it  was  in 
existence  there  long  before  our  Lord’s  time.  If  we  believe 
in  the  gradual  evolution  of  higher  religions  thought,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  such  evolution  had  a  purpose ,  and 
that  this  purpose  existed  in  the  Mind  of  the  Creator.  We 
cannot  hesitate,  therefore,  to  confess  that,  in  some  way,  He 
led  Isaiah  to  the  right  conclusion,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  religious  evolution  of  the  race  is  un¬ 
meaning  and  objectless,  unlike  the  physical  evolution  to 

1  Heb.  ix.  22.  2  Lev.  xviii.  21,  &c. 

3  Ps.  xl.  6-8,  li.  l6  ;  Isa.  i.  II,  &c.  1  Isa.  liii. 

6  Whether  we  attribute  it  to  Isaiah  himself,  or  to  the  “  Deutero- 
Isaiah,”  or  to  the  Twentieth  Isaiah  (when  criticism  has  invented  so 
many),  does  not  matter  for  our  present  purpose. 
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which  so  many  hold  that  man’s  bodily  frame  is  due,  and 
the  mental  development  which  has  led  men  on  to  civilisa¬ 
tion  and  enlightenment.  And  when  we  see  how  tjiejdea 
stated  by  Isaiah,  when  fulfilled  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ^  has 
satisfied  the  instinct  which  demanded  such  an  Atonement, 
and  has  therefore  led  true  Christians  to  rest  in  Him,  tp 
abolish  even  animal  sacrifices,  and  through  love  for  their 
Saviour  to  bear  witness  to  Him  in  changed  lives  spentjfgr 
the  benefit  of  their  fellaw_-men,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  coming 
to_the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  result  to  which  Gqd 
was  gradually  leading  mankind  by  the_whole  sacrificial 
system^ 

If  we  reject  this  view,  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  that 
the  sacrificial  instinct,  everywhere  prevalent,  was  a  ghastly 
mistake,  and  that  all  the  sacrifices  ever  offered  bled  and  died 
for  no  possible  reason — in  a  word,  that,  on  this  point  at 
least,  the  whole  human  race  went  quite  unaccountably  mad 
and  continued  in  that  state  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
existence.  That  the  instinct  which  led  men  to  sacrifice 
has  often  been  abused  is  true,  but  in  that  respect  it  does 
not  differ  from  any  other  of  the  instincts  which  influence 
humanity.  Men  have  often  made  a  bad  use  of  the  feeling 
which  impels  them  to  eat  and  to  drink,  of  that  which  leads 
to  the  formation  of  the  family,  of  that  which  urges  them 
to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge ;  yet  to  conclude  that 
on  this  account  these  instincts  were  in  themselves  bad  or 
meaningless,  or  given  us  with  no  useful  purpose  to  subserve, 
would  hardly  be  consonant  with  reason  and  common 
sense.  So  too  with  the  religious  consciousness  of  guilt, 
which  has  so  widely  led  to  belief  in  the  need  and  efficacy 
of  an  Atonement. 

2.  The  second  of  the  two  conceptions  of  sacrifice  to 
which  we  have  referred  is  also  very  widely  spread.  This 
is,  that  the  victim  is  in  some  way  identified  with  the  deity 
to  whom  it  is  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  that  by  eating  the 
victim’s  flesh  the  worshipper  may  be  brought  into  mystical 
participation  in  the  nature  of  his  god.  This  idea  appears 
to  have  originated  in  connexion  with  gods  of  corn  and 
wine,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  Primitive  man  seems 
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to  have  attributed  life  like  his  own  to  everything  around 
him,  not  only  to  animals  but  also  to  plants,  and  even 
in  a  measure  to  stones  and  all  natural  objects.  It  was 
evident  that  plants  did  possess  some  kind  of  life,  as  was 
shown  by  their  growth,  maturity,  and  decay.  Human  beings, 
by  feeding  on  corn  and  other  products  of  the  vegetable 
world,  obtained  nourishment  and  support,  and  hence  seemed 
to  draw  fresh  life  and  strength  from  them.  Hence  the  uni¬ 
versal  instinct  of  worship  led  to  adoration  being  offered 
to  the  spirits  which  were  supposed  to  inhabit  the  vine  and 
the  wheat  as  well  as  other  plants  which  were  of  use  to  man. 
When  the  corn  was  reaped  or  the  grapes  plucked,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  spirits  of  the  plants  might  be  offended 
at  the  injury  done  to  them,  and  might  avenge  themselves 
on  the  offender,  were  they  not  in  some  manner  appeased. 
Oftentimes,  therefore,  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to  them,  especi¬ 
ally  that  of  some  animal  found  in  the  corn,  for  instance,  or 
liable  to  injure  it,  as  the  wild  boar  or  the  goat.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  animal  was  in  some  way  conceived  of 
as  itself  an  embodiment  of  the  corn-spirit,  perhaps  because 
found  in  the  corn,  or  possibly  through  its  fondness  for 
eating  it.  Thus  in  Syria  Tammuz  or  Adonis  was  the  deity 
of  vegetation  in  general  and  of  corn  in  particular,  as  was 
Demeter  among  the  Greeks,  Ceres  among  the  Italians, 
Attis  in  Phrygia,  and  Osiris  in  Egypt.1 

The  corn-god,  embodied  in  an  animal  form,  or  sometimes 
in  that  of  a  human  being,  was,  in  very  many  different  lands, 
killed  and  sacramentally  eaten.  In  Mexico,  in  the  months 
of  May  and  December  of  each  year,  corn  was  eaten  as  the 
body  of  the  god  Huitzilopochtli.  Among  the  Aztecs,  how¬ 
ever,  the  dough  of  which  his  effigy  was  made  was  kneaded 
with  children’s  blood,  and  every  male  in  the  community, 
even  the  infants  in  the  cradle,  was  given  a  portion  of  this  to 
eat.  A  real  man,  who  represented  the  god  Tetzcatlipoca,  was 
similarly  devoured  at  an  annual  sacred  festival  in  Mexico.2 
Undoubtedly  the  reason  for  thus  eating  the  person,  animal, 

1  But  Tammuz,  Attis,  and  Osiris  were  originally  Sun-gods. 

2  Golden  Bough,  vol.  ii.  pp.  318-343. 
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or  thing,  which  represented  the  corn-god  or  other  deity, 
was  that  “  the  savage  commonly  believes  that  by  eating 
the  flesh  of  an  animal  or  man  he  acquires  not  only  the 
physical  but  even  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  which 
were  characteristic  of  that  animal  or  man.”1  Hence  it 
is  that  even  those  tribes  which  are  not  ordinarily  canni¬ 
bals  occasionally  eat  the  hearts  of  the  bravest  of  their 
foes,  hoping  and  fully  believing  that  they  can  thus  absorb 
\|  their  courage. 

1  We  learn,  then,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
practically  all,  or  almost  all,  the  main  divisions  of  the 
I  human  race,  and  nearly  every  tribe  or  nation  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  at  one  time  or  other  held  firmly  to 
the  idea  that  one  great  object  of  offering  sacrifice  was  to 
enable  the  offerer  to  obtain  fresh  strength,  perhaps  even 
renewed  life,  by  partaking  of  the  flesh  of  the  victim,  and 
that  this  was  conceived  of  as  possible  because  the  sacrificial 
animal  or  man  was  believed  to  be  an  embodiment  of  the 
god  to  whom  the  offering  was  presented.  No  doubt  this 
view  was  tenable  because  of  the  low  and  degraded  opinion 
i  which  men  had  of  their  gods,  and  because  these  beings 
:  were  regarded  as  in  large  measure  only  “  magnified  men,” 
possessed  of  the  same  passions  as  their  worshippers.  Belief 
i  in  transmigration,  which  is  found  in  many  places  among 
peoples  in  a  low  degree  of  civilisation,  may  have  aided  in 
I  the  growth  and  upspringing  of  this  conception  of  the 
mystic  or  sacramental  meaning  and  virtue  of  sacrifice. 
None  the  less,  the  idea  is  a  very  striking  one,  especially 
when  taken  into  consideration  along  with  the  fact  that  our 
Lord  on  several  occasions  used  words,  in  regard  to  His 
own  death,  which  seem  to  have  a  very  distinct  reference 
to  this  widespread  belief  that  sacrifice  has  a  deep,  mystical 
\  significance.  In  fact,  His  words  appear  to  embody  and 
in  some  sense  to  justify  this  belief.  How  are  we  to  under- 
:  stand  this  ? 

Certain  modern  writers  appeal  to  the  language  attributed 
'  to  Him  in  this  connexion  as  a  proof  that  the  Christian 


1  Op.  tit.,  p.  3 S3. 
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Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  merely  a  survival  of  un¬ 
speakably  cruel  and  bloodstained  heathen  practices.  In 
this  respect  as  well  as  in  many  others,  they  assert,  it  is 
evident  that  Christianity  has  sprung  from  purely  human 
and  originally  degraded  ideas  and  practices,  and  most  em¬ 
phatically  therefore  that  it  has  no  claim  to  be  a  Revelation 
from  God. 

It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  answer  this  assertion.  As 
for  the  general  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
faith,  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  The  historical  facts 
upon  which  our  faith  is  based  are  too  well  known  to  need 
recital.  The  character  of  the  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists,  so 
far  superior  to  any  character  ever  imagined  by  a  romancer, 
so  vastly  excelling  the  ideal  man  of  every  known  religion, 
philosophy,  tradition,  or  nation,1  is  its  own  best  proof.  As 
the  Persian  proverb  says,  “  The  Sun  has  come  as  the  proof 
of  the  Sun.”  There  is  no  possible  reason  to  doubt,  more¬ 
over,  that  He  did  use  the  language  attributed  to  Him  by 
St.  John,2  His  dearest  earthly  friend  and  the  disciple  who 
entered  most  closely  into  his  Master’s  spirit.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that  these  words  were  not 
spoken  aFIKeTime  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
but~a~considerable  period  previously.  This  is  a  matter  of 
great  Importance.  Our  Lord  did  not,  therefore,  primarily 
refer  to  the  Supper  at  all.  He  was  teaching  a  great  spiritual 
truth.'  He  showed  that  His  words  were  not  to~Uetaken 
literally,  but  with  a  deep  _spiritual  significance,  by  adding, 
“  It  is_  the  S_pirit  that  quickeneth.  the  flesh  profited!  nothing  : 
l-hR-Wqrds  that  I  have  spoken  unto  you  are  spirit  and  are 
liffi.”.3  He  emphasised  both  statements  when,  just  before 
■  His  Passion,  He  instituted  the  Lord’s  Supper,  saying  of  the 
broken  bread,4  “This  is  Mv  body,  which  islfpxyon:  this 
do  in  remembrance  of  Me”;  and  of  the  cup,  “This  cup  is 
the  new  covenant  in  M v  b  1  oo dj__ th i s . d o ,  as_oft  jis  ye  drink 

1  Vide  Ecce  Homo,  The  Fact  of  Christ ,  Row’s  Jesus  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists ,  and  Religio  Critici  (passim). 

2  John  vi.  5i_56. 

8  John  vi.  63. 

4  1  Cor.  x.  24,  25. 
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it,  in  remembrance  of  Me.”  He  thus  showed  that  the 
1  Lord’s  Supper  was  intended  _to  remind  His  disciples  to 
}  tfieeSHm  the  age  of  the  great  spiritual  truth  previously 
|  enunciated,  fhat  true  life  could  be  obtained  only  through 
K spin tuaTunTon'  with  their  living  Lord,  who  suffered  on  the 
f  Crosi~Tor~their  salvation. 

\  ""Viewing  these  words  of  our  Lord’s  with  the  remembrance 
:of  His  claim  to  be  “the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,”1 
except  through  Whom  none  could  possibly  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  come  to  the  Heavenly  Father,  we 
perceive  that  they  are  intended  to  have  a  clear  and  de¬ 
cided  reference  to  the  Gentile  idea  that  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  life  and  union  with  the  divine  victim  offered  in 
sacrifice  only  through  eating  its  flesh,  and  that  this  might 
be  done  in  a  mystical  way  by  eating  bread  or  corn  in 
some  other  form.  As  our  Lord  elevated  and  explained 
the  Jewish  idea  of  sacrifice  by  showing  what  underlay  the 
rite,  so  He  here  points  out,  for  the  benefit  of  the  great 
Gentile  world,  the  grand  spiritual  truth  which  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Ethnic  idea  of  mystic  union  with  the  Deity 
through  partaking  of  the  victim’s  flesh  and  blood.  This 
is  as  evident  in  what  is  said  of  eating  the  broken  bread 
as  is  the  reference  to  Judaism  in  the  mention  of  the  “  New 
Covenant .”  At  the  same  time,  the  words  employed  at 
the  institution  of  the  Supper  are  intended  to  recall  those 
previously  used  (in  John  vi.),  and  thereby  to  make  the 
meaning  clear.  Christ’s  disciples  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  that  they  needed  spiritual  food  as  much 
as  bodily  nourishment ;  and  His  promise  to  be  with  them 
“  all  the  days  ”  2  would  show  them  how  and  where  it  was 
to  be  found,  and  would  preserve  them  from  the  very 
slightest  danger  of  adopting  heathen  ideas  on  the  subject, 
even  though  much  later  these  were  destined  to  find  an 
entrance  into  the  professing  Church  in  the  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

But  the  rite  and  the  doctrine  which  it  inculcated  and 


1  John  xiv.  6. 

2  Matt,  xxviii.  20;  but  cf,  also  cap.  xviii.  20,  and  John  xiv.  23. 
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which  gave  it  its  value  were  for  all  time — for  the  Gentiles 
who  would  soon  be  invited  to  join  the  Christian  brother¬ 
hood  as  much  as  for  Jewish  believers.  These  Gentiles 
would  all,  or  nearly  all,  be  found  to  have  among  them¬ 
selves  a  mystical  idea  of  their  need  of  being  brought 
near  to  the  Divine  Nature,  and  of  thereby  receiving  new 
spiritual  life.  This  conception  was  expressed  at  least  once 
a  year  by  a  sacrifice  which,  though  too  often  associated 
with  much  that  was  abhorrent  to  humanity,  had  for.  its 
professed  object  the  inculcation  of  this  very  doctrine. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  those  of  the  Gentiles  who 
celebrated  such  sacrificial  rites  as  were  observed  through¬ 
out  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  by  the  wor¬ 
shippers  of  Adonis,  Osiris,  and  kindred  deities  of  corn 
and  wine,  would  recognise  in  the  Christian  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  when  they  heard  the  account  of  its 
institution,  something  which  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  real  meaning  of  their  own  Ethnic  rite  of  sacrifice 
and  sacrament.  They  would  learn  that  there  underlay  all 
tliat  ,was  _inateria.l,  and  therefore  wrong  and^loathsome, 
in  the  latter  a  great  Truth,  which,  they  Jiad  never  before 
apprehended,  a  vitally  important  doctrine  which  had  been 
perverted  into  an  abomination.  In  this  respect  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith' dealt  with  them  almost  as  with  the  Jews.  The 
latter  had  great  festivals,  such  as  the  Passover,  which 
feast  had  previously  served  mainly  to  commemorate  their 
deliverance  in  Egypt  from  the  Destroying  Angel’s  jwarcL 
Only  through  John  the  Baptist’s  testimony  to  Christ  as  the 
“  Lamb  of  God  ” 1  had  any  hint  of  a  deeper  meaning  in 
the  rite  dawned  upon  those  who  first  accepted  the  Messiah. 
Christ’s  own  teaching  gradually  made  its  meaning  clearer, 
and  so  St.  Paul  could  write  to  the  Corinthians,  “Our 
Passover  also  hath  been  sacrificed,  ey_en^Chdsk:  . wherefore 
GeTus  keciTthT  feasts  •  •  with  the  unleavened  bread 
'  of  sincerity  and  truth.”  2  Christians  thus  too^  learnt  the 
meamngjT  Jsaiah’s  great  prophecy  ofTljm  who  was  tobe 


1  John  i.  29,  36. 

2  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8. 
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«^“as  a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter,”1  and  understood 
that  they  were  “redeemed,  not  with  corruptible  things, 
with  silver  or  gold,  .  .  .  but  with  precious  blood,  as  of  a 
lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot,  even  the  blood 
of  Christ :  who  was  foreknown  indeed  before  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  but  was  manifested  at  the  end  of  the 
times.” 2 * 

Thus  in  the  words  of  institution  of  the  Last  Supper  our 
Lord  appealed  to  the  deepest  yearnings  of  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  showing  them  the  true  significance  of  their  most 
sacred  rites,  and  satisfying  the  need  which  every  man, 
whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  not  only  throughout  vast  regions 
of  the  Old  World,  but  even  in  the  as  yet  undiscovered 
New  World,  was  taught  by  his  religion  that  he  ought  to 
feel,  and  that  he  could  satisfy  only  in  one  way.  And 
finally  it  was  intended  that,  as  in  the  Prophet’s  vision, 
both  these  great  divisions  of  the  human  family,  the  People 
of  the  Revelation  and  those  originally  far  from  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  Promise,  should  be  able  to  join  with  one  another 
and  to  “sing  a  new  song”8  before  the  Lamb,  saying, 
“Worthy  art  Thou,  ...  for  Thou  wast  slain,  and  didst 
purchase  unto  God  with  Thy  blood  men  of  every  tribe, 
and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation.” 

Mr.  Grant  Allen 4  raises  the  question  whether  what  he 
styles  the  “  mystic”  form  of  sacrifice  (found,  as  he  reminds 
us,  “  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  both  hemispheres  ”) 
“  has  a  single  common  origin,  and  antedates  the  dispersal 
of  mankind  throughout  the  hemispheres ;  or  whether  it 
has  been  independently  evolved  several  times  over  in 
many  lands,  by  many  races.” 

Only  two  suppositions,  then,  are  possible :  that  this 
“mystic”  sacrifice  was  instituted  once  for  all  before  the 
Dispersion,  or  that  it  was  separately  devised  by  different 
tribes  in  different  countries  and  in  various  ages.  If  the 

1  Isa.  liii.  7. 

2  1  Pet.  i.  18-20. 

8  Rev.  v.  9. 

*  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God,  pop.  ed.,  pp.  116,  117,  118. 
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former  hypothesis  be  correct,  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  original  unity  of  the  human 
race..  According  to  this  hypothesis — for  the  moment  re¬ 
garding  it  only  as  such — the  importance  of  the  doctrine 
which  the  rite  inculcated  was  evidently  such  that  it  im¬ 
pressed  itself  firmly  upon  the  minds  of  every  race  and 
almost  every  tribe  of  men,  was  carried  by  them  in  their 
migrations  into  every  part  of  the  world,  and  has  been  in 
many  places  preserved  and  perpetuated  up  to  our  own 
day.  It  must  therefore  have  heen  part  of  the  Creator’s 
plan  that  this  doctrine  should  form  a  portion  of  the  religious 
inheritance  of  mankind  at  large,  part  of  the  education  of 
the  human  race,  for  such  it  has  been.  This  seems  rather  to- 
support  the  idea  that  perhaps  the  doctrine  may  have  been 
taught  by  Divine  Revelation  before  the  Dispersion,  though 
we  have  no  proof  that  this  was  so,  other  than  such  facts  as 
have  already  been  stated.  But  if  we  take  the  other  view, 
and  conclude  that  each  tribe  has  thought  out  the  doctrine 
for  itself,  the  result  is  startling.  For  on  that  hypothesis  it 
is  evident  that  there  must  be  something  in  the  very  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  human  mind  which,  in  very  varied  circum¬ 
stances,  in  totally  different  climates  and  countries,  has  again 
and  again  given  birth  to  firm  and  lasting  belief  in  such 
a  very  remarkable  dogma.  Thus,  again,  we  must  either 
regard  it  as  part  of  God’s  education  of  the  human  race — 
and  therefore  as  containing  a  great  and  vitally  important 
truth  to  which  He  has  led  men  (according  to  this  theory) 
by  a  process  of  religious  evolution,  or  we  must  ask  whether 
tbis  evolution  of  religion  has  been  purposeless,  or  can  have 
been  carefully  fostered  with  the  intention  of  deceiving  men 
and  leading  to  the  commission  of  numberless  atrocities. 
As  these  last  two  suppositions  are  absurd,  one  of  the 
former  must  be  correct.  The  logical  conclusion  is  the 
same,  whichever  of  the  only  two  possible  views  of  the 
origin  of  “  mystic  ”  sacrifice  we  may  take.  The  doctrine 
which  it  was  intended  to  express  must  be  one  which  God 
wished  all  men  to  learn.  Thus  heathen  as  well  as  Jewish 
sacrifices  find  their  explanation,  their  justification  (so  to 
speak),  their  fulfilment,  and  their  annulment  in  Christ 
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Jesus,  “the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 

world.”1  4.u  c  ^ 

Christ  claims  to  be  the  new  Head  of  the  race,  the  Second 

Adam.  He  came  to  draw  all  men  unto  Him,  to  unite  Jews 
and  Gentiles  in  one  true  People  of  God.  He  fulfilled  the 
aspirations,  prophecies,  and  noblest  expectations  of  the 
most  spiritually  minded  Israelites,  as  every  devout  student 
of  Holy  Scripture  knows.  But  what  shall  we  say  about 
those  of  the  great  Gentile  world,  where,  in  spite  of  their 
spiritual  darkness,  God  had  not  “  left  Himself  without  a 
witness”?  His  “other  sheep” 2  were  heathens:  was  it 
not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  He  would  do  for  them 
what  He  did  for  Israel  ?  Them  also  He  felt  that  He  “  must 
bring.”  So  He  adopted  language  which,  as  we  now  know, 
however  full  of  meaning  for  an  earnest  Jew,  was  none  the 
less  intelligible  to  a  seeker  after  God  among  the  Gentiles. 
Therefore  He  speaks  of  His  broken  body  as  bread,  of  His 
outpoured  blood  as  wine.  The  words  would  appeal  as 
readily  to  the  heart  of  a  thoughtful  and  truth-seeking 
worshipper  of  Dionysus  as  to  an  Osiris-worshipper ;  they 
would  be  comprehended  by  a  Peruvian  as  well  as  by  a 
Scandinavian.  We  have  long  known  how  peculiarly  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  Jewish  feast  at  which  they  were  uttered  were 
Christ’s  words,  “  I  am  the  Light  of  the  World,”  3  and  His 
invitation,  “If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me 
and  drink.”4  Comparative  Religion  has  shown  us  that 
they  were  just  as  full  of  meaning  for  the  Sun-worshippers 
of  Persia,  India,  and  Peru,  and  to  those  who,  whether  in 
nearer  or  in  yet  more  distant  lands,  sacramentally  ate  the 
broken  bread  or  the  bruised  corn,  hoping  thus  to  participate 
in  the  life  of  their  god.  Surely  the  world-wide  instinct 
which,  at  whatever  cost  and  though  often  with  inhuman 
cruelty,  led  men  always  and  everywhere,  in  ways  however 
mistaken,  to  strive  to  attain  to  this  was  not  an  altogether 
delusive  one.  Their  goal  was  the  right  one,  though  they 
had  mistaken  the  way  and  needed  to  be  rightly  guided. 


1  Rev.  xiii.  8. 

3  John  viii.  12, 


2  John  x.  16. 

4  John  vii.  37. 
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Therefore  it  is  that  we  Gentiles,  turning  from  the  distorted 
imaginings  and  human  sacrifices  of  our  forefathers,  have 
found  the  satisfaction  of  our  heart-hunger  in  Him  Who 
said,  “The  Bread  of  God  is  that  which  cometh  down  out 
of  Heaven  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world.”  1 

1  John  vi.  33. 


CHAPTER  IV 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
THE  ETHNIC  FAITHS 

“The  prse- Christian  religions  were  the  age-long  prayer. 
The  Incarnation  was  the  answer.” 1  This  idea  of  Christianity 
as  God’s  reply  to  the  yearnings  of  men’s  hearts  for  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  Him,  God’s  completion  of  the  religjous_educa- 
tion  of  the  rage,  which~  He  had  so  long  been,  carryjng^pn^is 
in  complete  accord  with  the  theology  of.  the  early..  Greek 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  It  is  no  new  conception  forced 
upon  us  to-day  for  the  first  time  by  our  researches  into  the 
religions  and  philosophies  of  mankind  at  large,  no  last 
bulwark  to  which  we  have  reluctantly  been  driven  by  our 
opponents.  On  the  contrary,  Justin  Martyr,  by  no  means 
the  deepest  thinker  of  the  early  Church,  says  that  “what¬ 
ever  things  have  been  rightly  uttered  among  all  men  are 
the  property  of  us  Christians.”  2  St.  Paul  in  his  speech  at 
the  Areopagus  implies  precisely  the  same  thing,  for  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  some  at  least  of  his  hearers  worship  the 
true  God,3  though  they  do  not  know  Him  and  confess  their 
ignorance  by  styling  Him  Unknown.  His  quotation  of  a 
verse  from  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus,4  who  had  himself 
borrowed  it  nearly  word  by  word  from  Cleanthes,  is  an  open 
acknowledgment  that  God  had  taught  these  men  some- 


1  Illingworth  in  Lux  Mundi ,  p.  208. 

2  Apol.,  ii.  13. 

3  'O  oZv  ayvoodvres  eiVe/3e?re,  ktX.,  Acts  xvii.  23. 

4  Acts  xvii.  28. 
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thing  of  the  truth  about  Himself,  and  that,  as  Augustine 
put  it  later,  all  truth  wherever  found,  .belongs,  to  our  Lord,1 
since  He  is  Himself  the  Truth.  “The  Fathers  ”  to  whom, 
according  to  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  God 
of  old  spoke  “by  divers  portions  and  in  divers  manners,” 
were,  no  doubt,  in  this  writer’s  intention,  the  ancestors  of 
Israel :  but  none  the  less  true  is  it  that  He  who  has  said 
“  All  souls  are  Mine  ”  had  in  various  ways  long  been  speak¬ 
ing  to  others  also.  By  Greek  philosophy,  it  has  often  been 
acknowledged,  He  was  leading  the  Hellenic  world,  as  by 
prophecy  the  Jewish;  and  this  idea  meets  us  almost  as  a 
commonplace  even  in  the  apologistic  writings  of  the  first 
few  centuries.  It  is  only  a  natural  continuation  or  expansion 
of  this  view  to  recognise  the  same  process  in  other  philoso¬ 
phies  too — in  those  of  Confucius  and  Buddha,  for  instance. 
Justin  Martyr  couples  together  as  “Christians”2  all  who 
lived  according  to  God-given  Reason,  because  he  recognises 
Christ  as  the  “Reason”  or  “Word”  (Ao-yos)  of  God. 
Hence  this  early  writer  proceeds  to  class  as  followers  of  his 
Master  such  men  as  Socrates  and  Heraclitus  among  the 
Greeks,  and  Abraham,  Ananias,  Azarias,  Misael,  and  Elijah 
among  the  Children  of  Israel.  A  modern  theologian  is 
justified  by  ancient  Christian  sentiment,  therefore,  in  saying, 
“  In  all  spheres  of  human  activity  throughout  the  ancient 
world  we  may  discern  traces  of  a  deliberate  Providential 
guidance,  in  the  history  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  civilisa¬ 
tion.”  3  “  Christianity  claims  finality  as  including  all  ele¬ 

ments  of  truth  which  other  religions  had  partially  exhibited.”  4 
“It  is  in  this  sense  a  ‘republication  of  Natural  Religion’ 
that  it  endorses  all  the  highest  anticipations  that  had  been 
formed  of  God’s  Personality,  character,  and  modes  of  action.”5 
Athanasius  reminds  us  how  full  the  world  had  grown  of 
terrible  evils,  and  in  what  errors  men  had  wandered,  and 
how  they  had  grovelled  in  their  views  regarding  the  Divine. 

1  De  Doct.  Christ Lib.  II.  18. 

2  Apol.,  i.  46. 

3  Ottley,  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation ,  p.  7. 

4  Op.  cit .,  p.  9. 

6  Op.  cit.,  p.  II. 
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He  then  asks  of  what  else  the  world  had  need 1  than  of  the 
Word  of  God,  who  views  both  soul  and  intellect,  who  both 
gives  movement  to  all  things  in  Creation,  and  through  them 
makes  known  the  Father.  He  shows  that,  since  the  Divine 
Logos,  through  His  own  Providence  and  His  adornment  of 
the  universe,  was  thus  their  instructor  in  things  relating  to 
God,  it  belonged  to  Him  to  renew  His  own  teaching  when 
men  had  forgotten  or  corrupted  it.  Of  course  this  view 
takes  it  for  granted  that  God  had  in  early  days  given  men 
a  revelation  of  Himself.  But,  even  if  that  be  doubted  or 
denied,  it  still  holds  good  that  men  held  very  unworthy 
opinions  about  God,2  and  that  the  Divine  Word,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  whose  guidance  Plato  felt,3  was  leading  them  to 
know  Him.  Hence  all  that  we  find,  in  whatever  Ethnic 
faith,  that  evinces  any  longing  for  communion  between  man 
and  his  Maker,  every  noble  sentiment  of  poet  or  philosopher, 
every  instinct  which  leads  men  to  look  above  and  beyond 
the  things  of  the  senses,  to  look  forward  to  life  beyond  the 
grave,  is  welcome  as  a  sign  that  God’s  grace  was  all  the  time 
working  in  men’s  hearts,  that,  though  feebly  and  amid  many 
fearful  mistakes,  some  portion  of  the  race — every  one,  in 
whatever  tribe  or  nation,  who  sought  God — was  receiving  a 
divinely  imparted  education.  And,  as  we  cannot  associate 
with  God  any  idea  of  unfairness  or  partiality,  it  is  evident 
that  He  will,  sooner  or  later,  offer  to  all  men  alike  that 
Divine  teaching  which  some  have  already  obtained,  and 
that  one  object  of  training  those  to  whom  He  has  in  some 
measure  revealed  the  truths  it  most  behoves  men  to  know 
is  that  they  may  teach  others.4 

In  whatever  sense  we  take  the  word,  it  is  now  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  Religion  of  some  sort  is  to  be  found  among 
all  races  of  men.  “  The  assertion  that  rude,  non-religious 
tribes  have  been  known  in  actual  existence,  though  in 
theory  possible,  and  perhaps  in  fact  true,  does  not  at  pre- 


1  Athanasius,  De  Incarnatione  Verbi,  cap.  14. 

2  Cf  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quccstiones,  i.  18. 

3  Phcedo,  cap.  35. 

4  Matt,  xxviii.,  fin. 
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sent  rest  on  that  sufficient  proof  which,  for  an  exceptional 
state  of  things,  we  are  entitled  to  demand.  It  is  not  un¬ 
usual  for  the  very  writer,  who  declares  in  general  terms 
the  absence  of  religious  phsenomena  among  some  savage 
people,  himself  to  give  evidence  that  shows  his  expressions 
to  be  misleading.”1  In  our  own  time  Anthropology  has 
made  so  much  progress  that  every  student  of  that  science 
knows  that  the  discussion  as  to  the  universality  of  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  religious  instinct  “has  now  gone  to  the 
limbo  of  dead  controversies.  Writers  approaching  the 
subject  from  such  different  points  of  view  as  Professor 
Tylor,  Max  Muller,  Ratzel,  de  Quatrefages,  Tiele,  Waitz, 
Gerland,  Peschel,  all  agree  that  there  are  no  races,  however 
rude,  which  are  destitute  of  all  ideas  of  religion.” 2  Ancient 
heathen  philosophers  were  led  by  their  more  limited  re¬ 
searches  to  the  same  conclusion.  They  hence  decided,  and 
many  of  the  most  thoughtful  minds  of  later  times  have 
agreed  with  them,  thaWthe  chief  thing  which  distinguishes  y 
man  from  the  lower  animals  is  that  man  alone  p.o.ss6_s_ses_th.£. 
religious  instinct.  But  the  manifestations  of  this  instinct 
EaVe~vaned  very  much  among  men.  Some  tribes  have 
worshipped,  and  some  still  continue  to  worship,  beings 
essentially  evil.  Nevertheless,  whatever  view  we  may  take 
of  the  origin  of  religion,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  God  has  been  gradually  leading  men  _to_._tmer.  and 
worthier!yiews^pL_Himsel£.3 4  This  progress,1  however,  has 
not  been  uninterrupted  and  general.  We  find  only  too 
frequently  instances  where  retrogression  has  been  universal 
and  long-continued.  Any  student  of  Hinduism,  for  example, 
knows  how  immensely  the  ordinary  conception  of  the 
Divine,  as  exhibited  by  the  character  of  the  gods  who  now 
receive  worship  in  India,  falls  at  the  present  time  below 
that  which  we  find  in  the  Vedas,  composed  so  many  ages 
ago.  In  that  country  even  philosophy,  though  in  some 

1  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  vol.  i.  p.  4l8-  . 

2  F.  B.  Jevons,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion,  p.  7. 

3  As  Hegel  thought.  , 

4  The  Rev.  Professor  Caldecott,  The  Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  16. 
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respects  it  has  not  been  entirely  without  effect  in  elevating 
the  idea  of  the  Divine,  has  lowered  it  by  abolishing  belief 
in  the  personality  of  the  Deity  and  by  inculcating  Pantheism. 
In  Persia  it  is  probable  that  Zoroaster’s  system  of  religion 
represents  a  reformation,  less  perhaps  the  introduction  of 
new  ideas  than  the  rejection  of  corruptions  which  threatened 
to  obliterate  all  the  more  worthy  conceptions  of  God  which 
had  been  retained  from  earlier  ages.  Yet  Zoroastrianism 
was  soon  itself  corrupted,  and  in  later  Magism  the  worship 
of  Mithra,  and  still  more  that  of  Anahita,  sank  to  a  level 
far  inferior  to  that  at  which  it  had  once  stood.  Anahita, 
“  the  Undefiled,”  originally  denoted  the  heavenly  foun¬ 
tain  of  the  waters  which  fertilised  the  earth  and  caused 
the  growth  of  plants.  This  was  personified  as  a  goddess, 
who  was  conceived  of  as  the  genius  presiding  over  fertility 
in  general,  among  men  and  animals  as  well  as  in  the 
vegetable  world.  She  was  then  identified  with  Aphrodite, 
Astarte,  Venus ;  until  finally  the  word,  in  its  Greek  form 
Avams,  came  to  be  associated  with  shameless  vice,  in¬ 
dulged  in  for  the  honour  of  a  goddess  whose  very  name 
denoted  purity ! 1 

The  same  tendency  to  the  corruption  of  originally  high 
religious  conceptions  is  found  among  less  civilised  peoples 
too.  A  good  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  gradual 
declension  of  the  character  attributed  to  the  great  Polynesian 
deity  Tangaroa.2  In  Samoa  he  was  held  to  be  the  son  of 
the  “  Cloudless  Heaven”  and  of  the  “  Spread-out  Heaven.” 
He  originally  existed  in  open  space,  and  made  the  heavens 
to  dwell  in ;  then  he  made  the  earth.  He  wras  supposed 
somewhat  later  to  be  visible  in  the  moon.  In  Tahiti  it 
was  asserted  that  he  dwelt  in  the  immensity  of  space. 

There  was  no  sea,  no  earth,  no  heaven,  no  mankind.” 
He  was  essentially  the  Demiurge,  Father  of  gods  and 
men.  He  was  styled  the  Root,  the  Rock,  the  Light :  he 

The  later  Pars!  belief  in  the  Unity  of  God,  as  seen,  for  instance, 
in  the  Zaratusht-nama,  is  manifestly  derived  in  part  from  Christianity 
and  in  part  from  Islam. 

2  Owing  to  well-recognised  dialectic  changes,  the  name  in  different 
places  assumes  the  forms  Tangaroa,  Tagaloa,  Taaroa,  Tanaoa,  Kanaloa. 
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dwelt  within.  The  people  of  Bowditch  Island  said  that  he 
was  the  great  deity  who  resided  in  the  sky :  he  sent  forth 
lightning  and  thunder.  He  and  the  god  Maui  were  too 
sacred  to  be  represented  by  images.  The  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand  believed  that  he  was  a  son  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 
He  aided  four  of  his  brothers  to  part  their  parents  from 
one  another,  and  he  was  therefore  attacked  by  another 
brother,  the  god  of  tempests,  who  forced  him  to  hide  him¬ 
self  in  the  sea.  In  the  Marquesas  and  Hawaii  Tangaroa 
has  sunk  lower  still.  There  he  is  regarded  as  an  evil 
being,  ruler  of  the  lower  world  of  darkness,  and  he  is 
called  in  so  many  words  “The  Evil  Spirit”  ( Akua  Ino). 
When  three  other  gods  were  engaged  in  making  the  first 
man — so  the  story  goes — Tangaroa  also  made  an  image, 
but  he  could  not  give  it  life.  Growing  angry,  he  said,  “  I 
will  take  your  man  :  he  shall  die.”  This  was  the  origin  of 
death.  Tangaroa  (there  called  Kanaloa)  was  the  leader  of 
the  rebellious  spirits,  and  was  punished  by  another  god, 
Tane.  The  rebellion  took  place  because  the  kava  ( awa ) 
or  sacrificial  beverage  was  refused  to  Tangaroa  and  his 
friends.  When  overcome,  the  rebels  were  thrust  down  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  darkness.  As  the  way  to  his  abode 
and  to  death,  the  west  was  styled  “  the  much-travelled 
highway  of  Tangaroa.”  1 

Tangaroa’s  degradation  from  the  position  of  ruler  of  the 
universe  to  that  of  an  evil  spirit  of  the  lower  world  is  almost 
exactly  paralleled  by  the  case  of  Varuna,  who  from  his 
lofty  station  as  described  in  the  Rig-Veda  has  now  fallen 
to  the  condition  of  an  evil  being,  commonly  known  as 
Barun  in  the  India  of  to-day,  the  god  of  darkness  and  of 
the  sea,  hated  and  feared. 

A  far  less  extreme  declension,  though  one  no  less  un¬ 
mistakable,  may  be  found  to  have  taken  place  at  certain 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  itself.  For 
example,  no  one  can  compare  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists  with  those  of  the  “Apostolic  Fathers”  without 
being  conscious  of  a  very  evident  lowering  of  tone  and  con- 


1  Tregear’s  Maori- Polynesian  Comparative  Dictionary. 
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ception  in  the  latter.  Or  again,  in  mediaeval  times  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  sunk  almost  into  a  system  of  Polytheism.  Only 
a  few  lights  shone  clearly  amid  the  darkness,  moral,  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  religious,  that  then  overspread  Europe. 
Ignatius  Loyola’s  conduct  and  belief  and  those  of  the 
Jesuits  stand  in  very  marked  contrast  to  the  Christianity 
of  early  days. 

There  has  nowhere  been  steady  and  uninterrupted  prog¬ 
ress  in  religious  matters,  therefore ;  yet  on  the  whole  we  can 
trace  advance.  Europe  at  large  does  not  present  the  same 
spectacle  that  it  did  when  Christ  was  born.  In  no  part 
of  the  continent,  for  instance,  is  an  attempt  now  made  to 
force  the  people  of  an  empire  to  worship  a  Nero.  But  it 
cannot  be  asserted  that  the  change  has  come  about  by 
itself  or  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  It  has  occurred 
wholly  and  solely  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Something  similar  is  true  of  other  continents  also, 
where  any  advance  has  been  made.  In  India  to-day  the 
only  influence  which  tends  in  the  direction  of  religious  prog¬ 
ress  is  that  directly  or  indirectly  exerted  by  Christianity. 
China  has  for  ages  had  the  teachings  of  Confucius,  of 
Mencius,  of  Buddha;  but  in  religious  matters,  apart  from 
Christian  influences,  she  has  lower  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  now  than  she  had  when  Confucius  wrote.  No 
doubt  God  has  intended  the  human  race  to  make  progress 
in  religious  matters  as  in  all  others ;  but,  at  least  since 
Christ’s  time,  the  only  religious  progress  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  has  occurred  at  all  has  taken  place  through  Christianity 
itself.  Our  study  of  ancient  book-religions  shows  an  almost 
universal  declension  in  this  respect  in  Ethnic  faiths  ever 
since  history  began.  Hence,  in  spite  of  the  noble  senti¬ 
ments  sometimes  uttered  by  their  poets  and  philosophers, 
experience  has  taught  us  that  in  no  single  instance  has 
Religion  manifested  any  power  to  purify  and  elevate  itself, 
apart  from  the  one  true  Revelation  of  God.  This  makes 
it  all  the  more  clear  that  it  is  only  through  Christianity  that 
religious  progress  is  possible,  in  the  future  also,  for  the 
human  race  as  a  whole,  or  for  any  single  nation  or  tribe 
taken  separately.  Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  that  this 
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is  a  fact  no  unbiassed  student  of  religion  and  of  the  history 
of  mankind  can  deny.  , 

There  is  a  certain  body  of  doctrine  which  in  some  form 
is  common  to  Christianity  and  to  almost  all  other  religions^-*-  ^ 
Among  the  tenets  which  are  taught  in  the  Bible  and  more 
or  less  clearly  in  the  Ethnic  faiths  also  are : — Belief  in  an 
After-life ;  in  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and 
that~the  latter  deserves  punishment;  in  the  need  of  an 
Atonement  for  sin ;  in  the  efficacy  of  Prayer ;  in  the  uni- 
versal  presence  of  spiritual  Powers  of  some  kind...*  Messrs-  v, 
"Irpencer,  Frazer, ~~Grant  Allen,  ~an~d  'ojbersjsndeavour  to 
prove  thH~CMsti|^ftyTr-mere]^^^eloEi^enT^Lsavage^ 


notions jaf  the  latter  kind!  They  const 
granted,  it  will  befat  once  evident  that  our  faith  is  not  only 
of  entirely  human  origin^but  that  it  is  necessarily  as  base 
Jess  as  any  ofjhe  religious  systems  of  savage  tribes  - 
^TJet  us  then7 for  the  sake  oL  argument,  assume  for  the 
moment  that  the  origin  of  Christian  beliefs  on  all  these 
points  is  simRas  these  writers  maintain.  Does  that  fast, 
if  it  be  a  disprove  the  truth  of  our  faith  and  prove 
that  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  accept  it  and  obey 
its  precepts  ?  Let  us  consider  the  matter  in  the  light  cast 
upon  it  by  comparing  with  this  supposed  humble  origin 
of  Christianity  the  known  origin  of  some  of  our  great 
modern  discoveries  in  abstract  and  applied  science. 


Watt  and  Stephenson  discovered  how  to  use  the  pro¬ 
pelling  power  of  steam.  To  this  we  owe  our  steamers 
and  the  engines  which  still  draw  most  of  our  trains,  not 
to  mention  the  countless  other  uses  which  we  now  make 
of  the  energy  developed  by  it.  But  historically  we  know 
that  all  these  appliances  may  be  traced  back  to  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  of  steam  in  lifting  the  lid  of  a  kettle — 
a  thing  which  every  child  had  noticed  for  hundreds  of 
years  previously,  though  he  had  made  no  use  of  his  observa¬ 
tions.  This  is  surely  a  very  humble  origin  for  a  science. 
Shall  we  therefore  conclude  that  the  discovery  which 
thoughtful  men  finally  made  is  useless,  and  shall  we  be 
justified  in  holding  that  it  is  impossible  to  travel  by  a 
train  or  vessel  drawn  or  propelled  by  steam?  Electricity, 
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again,  in  its  very  name  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
electrical  science  sprang  from  noticing  the  attractive  energy 
developed  in  a  piece  of  amber  (i^Xeurpov)  by  rubbing  it. 
Does  this  render  it  absurd  to  employ  the  electric  telegraph, 
or  to  believe  that  we  can  thereby  transmit  messages  to  the 
Antipodes  ?  If  so,  we  must  likewise  refuse  to  use  the  tube 
railways — a  practice  which  would  be  inconvenient  in  London 
at  the  present  day.  Turning  to  yet  another  science,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  our  present  knowledge  of  medicine 
was  gradually  developed  from  the  use  of  magical  charms, 
and  it  certainly  owes  much  to  empiricism.  None  the  less 
we  now  value  its  aid,  and  thank  God  for  enabling  men  to 
develop  the  science.  Surgery  may  possibly  have  originated 
in  the  fact  that  primitive  man  found  it  useful  to  know 
where  to  cut  in  order  to  meet  sinew,  and  not  bone,  with 
his  flint  knife,  when  dividing  the  joints  of  the  deer  or 
mammoth  which  he  had  killed.  Notwithstanding  such  a 
very  humble  origin,  when  a  man  has  escaped  death,  as 
our  King  did  a  few  years  ago,  through  clever  surgery,  should 
he  not  thank  God  for  enabling  men  to  attain  to  such  skill 
in  the  art  as  has  been  gained  in  our  own  day?  In  like 
manner,  if  we  believe  that  sacrifice  was  an  invention  of 
barbarians,  should  that  conviction  hinder  us  from  recog¬ 
nising  in  the  rite  a  true  instinct  which,  equally  under  Divine 
guidance,  has  been  developed  into  the  belief  that  it  is  our 
duty  and  privilege  to  render  ourselves  “living  sacrifices, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God”?  Dr.  Tylor  has  well  said:1 
“  The  view  of  commentators  that  Sacrifice,  as  a  religious 
act  of  remote  antiquity  and  world-wide  prevalence,  was 
adopted,  regulated,  and  sanctioned  in  the  Jewish  Law,  is 
in  agreement  with  the  general  ethnography  of  the  subject. 
Here  sacrifice  appears  not  with  the  lower  conception  of  a 
gift  acceptable  and  even  beneficial  to  a  deity,  but  with  the 
higher  significance  of  devout  homage  or  expiation  for  sin.” 
It  is  no  objection  to  this  view  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
has  been  abused,  and  that  so  abused  it  has  led  to  canni¬ 
balism  and  the  cruel  slaughter  of  thousands  of  human 


1  Primitive  Culture ,  vol.  ii.  p.  386. 
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victims  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere.  As  well  object  to  sur¬ 
gery  because  of  the  horrors  which  vivisection  in  France  has 
produced.  Everything  good  may  be  abused,  but  the  evil 
lies  not  in  the  thing  itself  but  in  the  abuse  of  it.  Even 
if  we  fancy  that  human  sacrifices  were  the  primitive  ones 
universally,  is  that  any  reason  that  the  rite  of  sacrifice 
should  not,  when  purified,  be  used  to  teach  men  useful 
lessons  ?  It  has  taught  these,  and  it  is  therefore  in  its  old 
form  utterly  abolished  in  Christianity,  since  its  lesson  has 
been  learnt,  though  in  a  spiritual  sense  it  must  always 
survive  as  the  acme  of  devotion  of  heart  and  life  to  the 
service  of  God  and  our  fellow-men. 

A  Christian  believes  that  God  has  guided  men  to  dis¬ 
cover  some  of  those  laws  of  his  universe  which  affect 
steam  and  electricity.  If  some  of  those  who  have  made 
such  discoveries  in  these  and  other  departments  of  science 
have  denied  God’s  existence,  does  that  negative  the  idea  ? 
Alexander  the  Great  was  not  the  best  of  men,  nor  were  his 
conquests  made  and  his  colonies  planted  from  pious  motives. 
None  the  less  we  recognise  that  all  this  was  overruled  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  Greek  language,  and  that  this,  as  a 
fact  of  history,  aided  very  considerably  in  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel.  But  surely  this  does  not  make  God  responsible 
for  the  way  in  which  these  conquests  were  made,  and  for 
the  cruelty,  suffering,  and  bloodshed  which  accompanied 
them,'  since  these  were  a  direct  transgression  of  God’s  law, 
written  in  men’s  hearts  before  it  was  recorded  in  Scripture. 

We  also  hold  that  all  progress  in  moral  and  spiritual 
knowledge  has  been  made  in  accordance  with  a  Divine 
purpose.  Instruction  in  these  matters,  as  in  all  others,  has 
•  been  given  through  the  instrumentality  of  men ;  but  has 
it  originated  in  men?  They  may  seem  to  have  attained 
to  it  solely  by  using  the  powers  that  God  has  given  them, 
without  any  direct  revelation ;  but  that  does  not  by  any 
means  disprove  the  fact  that  the  discovery  has  been  made 
in  accordance  with  the  purpose  which  God  is  steadily 
working  out.  Even  those  who  most  heartily  accept  the 
theory  of  Evolution  in  the  natural  world  are  not  thereby 
precluded  from  seeing  an  order  and  harmony  in  Nature, 
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and  these  things  surely  imply  method  and  not  chance. 
Nor  can  method  exist  without  purpose.  If  we  acknowledge 
that,  in  teaching  us  geometry  and  the  higher  mathematics, 
without  which  our  knowledge  of  astronomy,  for  example, 
would  be  almost  nil ,  God  has  done  so  by  raising  up  mathe¬ 
maticians,  and  that  He  has  taught  us  the  use  of  electricity, 
the  Rontgen  Rays,  or  the  cure  of  deadly  diseases,  by 
guiding  electricians  and  medical  men  to  make  great  and 
beneficial  discoveries  for  the  service  of  humanity,  what 
intellectual  difficulty  is  there  in  believing  that,  when  He 
wished  to  teach  us  what  it  concerns  us  most  deeply  of  all 
to  know,  moral  and  spiritual  truths,  He  raised  up  men 
specially  qualified  for  the  purpose  ?  Analogy,  it  is  true, 
leads  us  to  infer  that  it  is  improbable  that  any  special 
inspiration  would  be  granted  in  the  latter  case,  if  the 
knowledge  needed  could  be  obtained  by  investigation  and 
experiment.  But  when  all  history  and  all  our  lately  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge  of  anthropology  prove  that,  apart  from 
direct  revelation,  man  had  for  thousands  of  years  tried  and 
failed  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  hence  had  no 
motive  strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  keep  the  Moral  Law 
written  in  his  heart,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose,  a  priori 
that  a  revelation  might  be  vouchsafed  through  man  to  man. 
Such  a  revelation  would  then  evidently  be  part  of  the 
Creator’s  original  plan  for  the  education  of  the  race.  We 
have  proof  that  this  has  taken  place,  in  the  first  instance 
through  the  Prophets  of  Israel,  in  the  second  through  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  the  employment  of 
what  we  may  call  direct  revelation  in  religious  matters  can 
hardly  be  said  to  differ  in  kind ,  though  it  does  in  degree , 
from  the  indirect  revelation  employed  in  scientific  and 
other  teaching  given  by  God  through  men’s  use  of  the 
talents  and  opportunities  which  He  has  granted  them. 
True  knowledge,  of  whatever  kind,  ultimately  proceeds 
from  the  Omniscient  One,  just  as  does  all  power  from  the 
Divine  source  of  all  energy.  A  deep  truth  is  taught  us  when 
we  see  that  Bezaleel’s  artistic  skill 1  and  Samson’s  strength 2 


1  Ex.  xxxv.  30  sqq. 
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as  well  as  Stephen’s  faith  and  courage 1  are  in  Holy  Scripture 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

If  therefore  we  were  to  concede,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
what  we  can  never  really  grant — viz.  that  our  Christian 
belief  in  an  After-life  and  in  an  Atonement  is  merely  the 
development  of  the  belief  of  the  “primitive  savage”  in  such 
doctrines — that  fact  would  not,  properly  understood,  form 
any  reason  for  doubting  or  denying  either  the  truth  of  these 
doctrines  or  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity,  any  mors 
than  proof  of  a  very  humble  origin  discredits  a  modern 
science.  Christian  teaching  on  these  subjects  might  still 
have  been  “  developed  ”  from  lower  creeds,  though  evidently 
under  Divine  guidance,  for,  at  the  very  least,  it  is  distinctly 
an  advance  on  them.  Moreover,  the  effect  of  the  true  and 
earnest  acceptation  of  Christianity  is  very  different  from 
the  result  of  belief  in  Ethnic  religions,  and  this  fact  must 
be  accounted  for.  Some  Ethnic  faiths  deduced  from  the 
tenet  of  an  After-life  the  conclusion  that  wives  or  slaves 
must  be  murdered  and  buried  with  the  dead  chief,  or,  as 
in  India,  that  the  faithful  wife’s  duty  was  to  let  herself  be 
burnt  alive  on  her  husband’s  funeral-pile. 

But  though,  even  on  the  unfounded  hypothesis  that 
Christian  doctrines  have  been  evolved  from  heathen  ones, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  should  on  that  account  be 
discredited,  yet  they  would  certainly  require  proof.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  for  any  one  who  holds  what  we  may 
call  the  evolutionary  view  of  Christianity,  but  nevertheless 
is  a  Christian,  to  turn  as  we  do  to  the  historical  facts  upon 
which,  and  not  upon  theories  or  speculations,  our  Christian 
faith  is  built.  “  That  which  we  have  heard,  that  which  we 
have  seen  with  our  eyes,  that  which  we  beheld  and  our 
hands  handled,  concerning  the  Word  of  Life,  .  .  .  that 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  me  unto  you  also,” 
says  one  of  our  Lord’s  chosen  witnesses  and  His  closest 
human  friend,  “that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with  us.”2 
Nor  did  these  writers  of  the  New  Testament  “follow 
cunningly  devised  fables.” 3  They  have  told  us  what  they 

1  Acts  vii.  55.  2  1  John  i.  1-3.  8  2  Pet.  i.  16. 
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knew,  heard,  and  saw,  and  what  their  Master  taught  and  did 
and  was.  Thus  we  Christians  can  always  feel  that  our  faith 
is  built  not  upon  the  shifting  sand  of  human  guesses  and 
theories,  but  upon  the  Rock  of  Truth,  upon  actual  historical 
facts.  This  seems  to  be  too  often  forgotten  in  our  age,  even 
by  those  who  uphold  the  Christian  faith. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  facts  of  Christ’s  life  and  teaching 
that  we  are  able  to  examine  heathen  systems  of  religion  and 
to  disinter  the  elements  of  truth  buried  and  lost  there  among 
masses  of  noxious  error.  Let  us  take  an  example  of  this. 

Men  who  still  remain  in  the  Animistic  stage  of  religious 
belief,  whether  that  stage  be  an  early  or  a  late  one,  hold 
every  tree  and  brook,  the  wind  and  the  wave,  light  and 
shade — in  a  word,  every  object  in  Nature — to  be  possessed 
of  a  being,  a  personality,  somewhat  resembling  their  own. 
This  we  now  know  to  be  an  error.  But  is  it  not  at  least 
equally  erroneous  to  conceive  ourselves  to  be  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  vast  universe  of  lifeless  might,  a  huge,  sense¬ 
less  machine,  everlastingly  working  on  in  obedience  to  dead 
laws,  under  no  guidance,  with  no  object  and  no  end  ? 
Christ  has  shown  us  how  much  truth  underlies  the  earlier 
notion.  To  Him  it  is  not  merely  the  law  of  Gravity  through 
which  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground,  but  the  will  of  our 
Father  is  expressed  even  in  the  little  bird’s  life  or  death.1 
It  is  God  that  clothes  2  the  grass  of  the  field  with  beauty, 
that  feeds  the  birds  of  the  air.  Our  Lord  draws  for  us 
spiritual  lessons  from  the  harvest,  the  seed  sown  in  the 
earth  and  springing  up  from  decay  into  life  and  loveliness, 
the  wind  that  “  bloweth  where  it  listeth,”  the  shepherd 
seeking  his  lost  sheep  “  until  he  find  it,”  the  hen  gathering 
her  chickens  under  her  wings.  In  a  word,  He  shows  us 
that  a  Personal  loving  God  reigns,  that  God  is  behind  all 
the  forces  of  Nature  which  He  has  called  into  existence, 
that  we  are  always  in  His  presence,  that,  as  St.  Paul  phrases 
it,  “  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.” 3  Hence 
we  see  that  the  simple  minds  of  barbarians  are  not  mis¬ 
taken  in  thinking  that  they  feel  a  Presence  not  of  earth  when 

1  Matt.  x.  29.  2  Matt.  vi.  30.  3  Acts  xvii.  28. 
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face  to  face,  for  example,  with  the  sublime  and  awful  in 
Nature.  Which  of  us  has  not  felt  this  himself?  The  error  \ 
of  the  savage  lies  in  conceiving  of  all  parts  of  Nature  as  I 
alive  with  independent  life.  Animism  expresses  a  truth,  ' 
and  Pantheism  another  side  of  it,  for  both  show  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  Presence  and  the  Immanence  of  God,  though 
failing  to  grasp  the  idea  of  His  Transcendence.  Chris¬ 
tianity  teaches  both  these  great  truths,  and  enables  us  to  see 
truth  even  in  the  error  which  underlies  Animism,  wherever 
found. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  present  beliefs  of  the  lowest 
savages 1  best  represent  the  oldest  religious  ideas  of  man¬ 
kind  in  general  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  way  in  which 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God  or  gods  arose  among  men. 

In  our  first  chapter  we  considered  the  hypothesis  that  it 
was  developed  from  the  worship  of  the  dead.  Another 
theory  is  the  Animistic.  But  in  each  case  it  is  tacitly  con¬ 
fessed  that  it  was  a  most  natural  thing  that  the  belief  should 
arise.  Perhaps  it  has  not  been  realised  how  weighty  this 
admission  is.  It  had  to  be  made,  since  religion  of  some 
kind  is  found  everywhere — in  the  fetishism  which  among 
ourselves  treasures  a  “mascot”  or  a  “ lucky ”  sixpence,  as 
well  as  in  more  noble  forms  even  in  savage  hearts.  If  men 
are  not  ready  to  confess  that  God  gave  our  first  ancestors 
religious  teaching,  they  are  at  least  compelled  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  nature  of  man  is  such  that  he  instinctively 
forms  a  religion  for  himself,  thereby  showing  how  much 
he  needs  it.  The  fact  that  so  many  religions,  among  the 
civilised  Greeks,  Romans,  Assyrians,  Phoenicians,  Egyptians, 
and  others  of  old,  as  well  as  among  savages  of  to-day,  have 
degraded  men  instead  of  raising  them,  shows  that,  for  the 
sake  of  the  progress  of  the  race,  something  better  than 
these  Ethnic  faiths  was  necessary.  On  the  evolutionary 
theory  of  religion,  this  led  to  the  development  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  Biblical  account  is  different  and  rests  on 
facts,  and  not  on  theories ;  but  it  also  states  that  Christianity 
was  what  the  race  needed  most,  and  what  God  had  all 


1  Vide  chapter  i. 
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along  planned  to  give  them — -meaning  by  Christianity,  not 
a  mere  system  of  morals  or  of  theology,  but  the  knowledge 
of  God  as  revealed  in  His  Son.  In  spite  of  the  difference 
between  these  two  views,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  a  measure  of 
agreement  between  them.  They  both  agree  that  the  race 
needed  (and  still  needs)  Christianity,  and  that  the  latter 
has,  by  whatever  means,  come  to  us  ultimately  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  Divine  Purpose. 

If  we  accept  the  now  prevalent  theory  that  the  religious 
condition  of  the  modern  savage  is  nearly  or  quite  that  of 
primitive  man,  then  the  fact  that  such  savage  tribes  as  now 
exist  have  in  most  instances  been  already  in  some  degree 
reached  by  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
no  such  tribe  has  Christianity  failed  to  raise  some  at  least 
of  its  members  to  a  higher  conception  of  the  Divine,  proves 
that  there  is  nothing  a  priori  impossible  in  holding  that 
primitive  man  received  a  revelation  of  some  kind.  If  so, 
the  resemblances  which  may  be  traced  in  many  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  different  creeds  is  readily  accounted 
for.  No  Ethnic  creed  can,  in  its  present  form,  be  con¬ 
sidered  true  and  as  in  any  proper  sense  revealed.  Yet 
all  religions  profess  to  be  due  to  revelation,  differing  in 
this  from  philosophies,  which  latter  make  no  such  claim. 
All  non-Christian  faiths  contain  some  elements  which  the 
human  consciousness  recognises  as  true,  coupled  with  much 
that  is  palpably  false.  They  all  tell  of  a  time  when  men 
lived  nearer  to  the  gods  than  now,  a  time  when  life  was 
longer  and  happier.  Often  do  we  find  the  belief  that  men 
were  originally  free  from  the  dominion  of  death,  and  that 
the  latter  gained  power  over  men  through  some  sin,  or  at 
least  some  unwise  choice  on  man’s  part.1  In  Indian  fable, 
Yama,2  the  first  man,  died  only  through  commission  of 
a  sin,  and  brought  death  on  all  his  posterity.  In  Baby¬ 
lonian  mythology  Adapa  was  the  first  man,  and  though 
endowed  with  wisdom  and  many  other  blessings,  was  not 

1  See  this  abundantly  demonstrated  in  Mr.  Andrew  Lang’s  Modern 
Mythology ,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Origin  of  Death. 

s  Rig-Veda,  Mandala  x.  10.,  vv.  7  sqq.,  also  14,  vv.  I,  2,  7,  8  ; 
Maitrayani  Sanhita,  I.,  5,  12. 
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originally  immortal.  But  when  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
gates  of  heaven,  the  god  Anu  ordered  the  bread  and  water 
of  life  to  be  offered  to  him.  Adapa,  however,  declined 
them,1  and  hence  he  and  his  descendants  are  still  doomed 
to  tread  “  the  way  to  dusty  death.”  Hesiod  tells  us  how  at 
first  men  dwelt  on  earth  free  from  ills  and  from  stern  toil 
and  from  sore  sickness,  and  how  in  the  Golden  Age  they 
lived  like  the  gods  themselves,  suffering  nought  from  the 
burden  of  years.  Death  came  indeed  to  them,  one  by 
one,  but  they  died  as  if  overcome  with  sweet  sleep,2  and 
then  became  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  living. 

Tradition  therefore  retains  some  reminiscence  of  a  time 
when  man’s  life  was  nobler  and  nearer  to  God  than  it 
afterwards  became,  and  hence  in  many  lands  man  was 
himself  conscious  of  a  Fall,  not  from  a  condition  of  more 
advanced  civilisation 3  (for  that  their  traditions  do  not, 
generally  speaking,  mention  at  all),  but  from  a  higher  reli¬ 
gious  and  moral  state.  It  is  hardly  perhaps  wise  to  reject 
the  argument  from  general,  if  not  universal,  assent  in  this 
matter,  unless  we  are  prepared  with  some  plausible  theory 
at  least  which  may  in  some  measure  serve  to  explain  away 
the  fact  of  such  a  widespread  belief.  The  Bible  shows 
what  a  good  foundation  there  is  for  the  opinion,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  proves  that  the  condition  of  savagery,  degra¬ 
dation,  devil-worship,  and  ignorance  of  God  in  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  human  race  for  so  many  ages  lived,  was 
not  the  state  which  their  Creator  had  chosen  for  them. 
In  this  matter,  then,  Scripture  makes  a  statement  which 
is  in  complete  accord  with  Ethnic  tradition,  one  which 
“justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man,”  and  which  explains 
how  it  is  that  certain  faint  and  dim  resemblances  to  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  the  religious  beliefs  of 
almost  all  men.  These  resemblances  have,  intentionally  or 
unintentionally,  been  so  very  much  exaggerated  by  certain 
modern  writers  that  men  have  in  some  degree  been  led 

1  Sayce,  Religions  of  Anc.  Eg.  a?id  Bab.,  pp.  383,  384. 

2  Opera  et  Dies,  vv.  90- 1 1 6. 

3  The  Bible,  in  fact,  tells  us  that  clothing  was  unknown  until  after 
the  Fall  (Gen.  ii.  25,  iii.  7). 
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to  believe  them  much  greater  than  they  really  are.  The 
object  of  this  exaggeration  has  been  to  show  that  precisely 
those  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  we  have  hitherto 
deemed  peculiar  to  it  are  just  as  clearly  and  distinctly 
taught  in  other  religions  also.  It  is  then  argued  that,  if 
men  have  invented  these  dogmas  for  themselves  over  and 
over  again  in  many  different  lands,  we  have  no  right  to 
claim  Divine  authority  for  them  when  we  find  them  in  the 
Bible,  since  there  as  everywhere  else  they  are  the  spon¬ 
taneous  product  of  the  imaginative  faculty  natural  to  man. 

To  prove  this  theory  men  have  not  scrupled  to  borrow 
phrases  from  Holy  Scripture  and  insert  them  liberally  into 
their  accounts  of  Ethnic  Religions,1  thereby  leading  the 
reader  to  suppose  (quite  erroneously)  that,  for  example,  the 
worship  of  Mithra  was  in  all  essential  respects  identical 
with  that  offered  to  our  Lord,  and  that  Egyptian  belief 
about  Osiris’  death  and  “  resurrection  ” 2  is  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  the  narrative  in  the  Gospels.  Careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  these  various  religions  does  not  bear  out  such 
assertions.  Men  who  take  the  view  we  have  mentioned 
above  are  probably  self-deceived  :  certainly  they  are  wrong 
in  their  facts,  and  hence  in  their  conclusions.  Resem¬ 
blances  do  occur,  but  only  to  the  degree  in  which  we  have 
long  been  familiar  with  them  in,  for  example,  the  religions 
of  classical  Greece  and  Rome.  No  scholar  will  venture  to 
affirm  that  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  widely 
taught  and  believed  in  ancient  Hellas  and  Italy.  Such 
assertions  can  be  safely  made  only  with  regard  to  distant 
lands  and  faiths  of  which  the  majority  of  men  know  little. 
Opponents  of  the  Gospel  in  these  matters  too  often  draw 
upon  their  imaginations  for  their  facts  as  well  as  for  the 
explanations  which  they  give  of  these  supposed  facts.  We 
have  already  made  too  large  an  allowance  for  the  limited 
amount  of  reality  which  underlies  many  an  anthropological 

1  Dr.  Frazer  and  Mr.  Grant  Allen  are  by  no  means  singular  in 
this  method  of  colouring  facts.  Of  course  Mr.  Vivian  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Robertson  also  adopt  it. 

2  According  to  Egyptian  belief,  Osiris  did  not  rise  from  the  dead 
but  his  spirit  reigned  in  the  Lower  World. 
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fancy  sketch  of  little  known  religions.  When,  however, 
we  descend  from  such  romances1  to  historical  facts,  and 
when  we  consider  what  resemblances  to  Christianity  and 
Christian  doctrine  do  really  exist  elsewhere,  we  can  hardly 
sum  up  our  conclusions  better  than  by  using  the  words 
of  the  Bishops  in  the  Encyclical  of  the  recent  Lambeth 
Conference : — 

“  The  truth  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  must  guide  our 
attitude  towards  other  religions.  .  .  .  None  of  these  can 
be  a  real  competitor  with  that  of  which  the  claim  to  be  the 
one  true  faith  is  thus  intrinsic  and  necessary.  But  Chris¬ 
tians  must  never  hesitate  to  look  for  what  is  true  and  good 
in  them,  to  recognise  that  they  have  had  a  place  in  the 
purpose  of  the  One  Loving  God  of  all  the  earth,  and  to 
try  to  lead  men  by  the  truths  which  they  know  to  Him, 
the  Truth  in  whom  all  truths  meet.  Preparation  for  Christ 
in  Israel  must  surely  have  true  though  fainter  analogues  in 
other  nations  which  move  onward  (as  even  the  men  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  taught  to  see)  under  the  guidance  of 
the  One  God.” 

1  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s  The  Light  of  Asia  is  a  good  example  of 
romance  which  some  fancy  to  be  reality. 
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THE  AFTER-LIFE 

We  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  a  doctrine  which  has 
i  -  in  all  ages  been  held  in  some  form  by  every,  race  and  tribe 
of  men — that  of  the  existence  of  the  soul  or  spirit  after  the 
*■"1^  death  of  the  body.  WTith  this  tenet  is  often  coupled  belief 
in  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  next  world,  the  state  of 
men’s  spirits  there  depending  in  whole  or  in  part  upon 
conduct  during  life  on  earth.  Some  religions  tell  of  a 
final  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  good.  Others,  as  far  as  our  limited  know¬ 
ledge  goes,  had  no  teaching  to  give  on  that  subject.  But 
all  alike  agree  in  the  conviction  that  death  does  not  end 
all,  that  there  is  an  ^Mte£li|g^  The  conviction  on  this 
point  is  so  strong  and"  so  universal  that  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  consider  it  an  intuition.  It  is  found  not  only 
among  the  higher  races,  but  quite  as  generally  among  those 
in  a  lower  state  of  civilisation,  or  even  among  savages. 

“  Looking  at  the  religion  of  the  lower  races  as  a 
whole,”  says  Dr.  Tylor,  “we  shall  at  least  not  be  ill-advised 
in  taking  as  one  of  its  general  and  principal  elements  the 
doctrine  of  the  soul’s  future  life.”  1  “The  doctrine  of  the 
surviving  soul  may  indeed  be  treated  as  common  to  all 
known  races,  though  its  acceptance  is  not  unanimous. 

In  savage  as  in  civilised  life  dull  and  careless  natures 
ignore  a  world  to  come  as  too  far  off,  while  sceptical 
intellects  are  apt  to  reject  its  belief  as  wanting  proof.”  2  In 
fact^  savages  are  so  far  from  doubting  the  existence  of  tKe' 
part  which  in  man  survivesjleath/  thaFtKey  attrihfTFe~pbnls 
nojL  only,  to  animals^  but _even  to_  weapons  and_utensi1s.  _ 

1  Tylor,  j Primitive  Culture ,  4th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  22. 
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Comte  is  therefore  right,  probably,  in  describing  man’s 
primary  mental  condition  as  “constantly  characterised  by 
the  free  and  direct  exercise  of  our  primitive  tendency  to 
conceive  all  external  bodies  soever,  natural  or  artificial,  as 
animated  by  a  life  essentially  analogous  to  our  own,  with 
mere  differences  of  intensity.” 1  Certainly  we  all  experience 
this  tendency  in  our  childhood,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  in  the  childhood  of  the  human  race  it  was  universal. 
Even  now  it  shows  itself  in  fetishism,  while  in  classical 
Greece  every  river,  fountain,  or  free  was  regarded  as  the 
abode  oT  nymph,  dryad,  or  some  such  spirit.  The  pro- 
bable~expIanation  ofTfiTs  is  that  man’s  instinct  makes  him 
so  certain  of  his  own  personality,  of  his  possessing  an 
existence  distinct  from  that  of  his  material  body,  that  he 
cannot  without  an  effort  rid  himself  of  the  idea  that  all 
exterior  objects  are  like  himself  in  that  respect.  Ihus 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  soul  seems  to  be  an  innate 
idea.  It  has  therefore  great  weight  and  importance,  and 

has  to  be  accounted  for.  . 

The  explanation  at  present  popular  is  that  in  visions 
and  dreams  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  present  themselves 
to  their  surviving  relatives’  minds  so  clearly  that  they  are 
mistaken  for  realities.2  In  this  manner  primitive  man  is 
supposed  to  have  been  convinced  that  the  soul  survived 
death.  Some  writers  endeavour  to  persuade  us  that  the 
“  original  savage  ”  of  their  imagination  could  not  distin¬ 
guish  a  dead  from  a  living  body;3  but  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  for  us  to  be  credulous  enough  to  accept  this 
theory  in  order  to  explain  matters.  Modern  investigations 
lend  some  colour  to  the  supposition  that  not  all  “  ghost 
stories  ”  may  be  entirely  the  product  of  hallucination ;  that 
a  substratum  of  fact  may  underlie  some  of  them.  If  so, 
men  have  had  better  reason  for  belief  in  the  survival  of 
the  soul  than  they  are  sometimes  given  credit  for.  How- 


1  Philosophic  Positive,  vol.  v.  p. 
vol.  i.  p.  478. 

2  Tylor,  op-  cit.,  vol.  11.  pp.  1,  24. 

3  Grant  Allen,  The  Evolution  of 


30  ;  quoted  by  Tylor,  op. 
the  Idea  of  God ,  popular 


pp.  23,  24. 


cit. , 
ed., 
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ever  this  may  be,  if  it  is  a  fact  that,  whether  through 
instinct  or  through  vivid  imagination,  through  dreams  or 
through  visions,  mankind  has  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands 
believed  in  a  life  after  death,  it  is  evident  that  this  belief 
must  form  part  of  the  Divine  education  of  the  race.  and 
must_J±ierefore  be_  true.  The  supposition  that,  though 
naturallyproducedTperhaps  by  “evolution,”  the  doctrine 
is  false,  cannot  reasonably  be  upheld  by  any  believer  in 
Theism.  Its  universality  and  continued  existence  demand 
an  explanation  better  than  that  of  dreams. 

One  of  the  lowest  forms  of  belief  in  the  After-life  is  the 
theory  of  the, Transmigration  of  Souls,  otherwise  styled" 
Metempsychosis.  This  is  widespread  among  the  lower 
races,  and  has  been  found  to  exist  in  modern  times  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  the  Esquimaux,  the  natives 
°f  Old  Calabar~~and "  Guinea,  among  the  Yorubas,  the 
Khonds  ofOrissa,  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  the  people  of 
New  Caledonia,  and  many  others.1  Sometimes  it  is  held 
thatthe  soul  of  a  child  enters  the  world  again  in  the  person 
of  another  child  born  soon  after  the  death  of  the  former. 
Others  fancy  they  can  recognise  the  spirit  of  a  grandparent 
in  a  newly  born  descendant.  Another  form  of  the  doctrine 
is  that  souls  may  be  compelled  to  enter  the  bodies  of  lower 
animals,  reptiles,  and  even  trees  and  minerals.  It  is  well 
known  what  an  extensive  use  Manu 2  makes  of  the  theory 
of  1  ransmigration.  It  also  plays  an  important  part  in 
Buddhism  and  in  modern  Hinduism.3  Yet  it  is  entirely 
wanting  in  the  original  belief  of  the  Aryans  of  both  India 
and  Persia,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  classical  nations  of 
antiquity.  Evidently  the  theory  arose  somehow  among 
the  lower  races  and  gradually  found  its  way  among  those  of 
Aryan  or  mixed  descent.  It  is  not,  therefore,  an  idea  once 
common  to  all  races  but  left  behind  by  the  Aryans  and 
Semites  in  their  intellectual  advance.  Ctesar  informs  us 
that  it  existed,  however,  among  the  Kelts  of  Britain  in  his 

PTylor,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

2  Vide  especially  Dharmasdstra,  Bk.  xii.  511.  9-67. 

2  It  seemed  to  Indian  philosophers  “  so  self-evident  that  it  was 
hardly  ever  questioned  ”  (Max  Mliller,  Six  Systems,  p.  105). 
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day.  Within  historical  times  it  invaded  Southern  Europe, 
brought  probably  from  Egypt  by  Pythagoras,  and  it  com¬ 
mended  itseULto  Plato.  Yet  in  the  long  run  it  died  out 
with  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy,  fading  away  before  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel. 

Among  the  Aryans  in  Europe  and  in  the  East,  and  also 
among  those  primitive  inhabitants  of  Europe  who  are  known 
as  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  men,  the  similarity  of  practices 
connected  with  the  burial  or  burning  of  the  dead  makes  it 
probable  that  their  beliefs  about  the  state  after  death  did 
not  differ  widely  from  one  another.  What  these  were  we 
must  now  inquire. 

Throughout  Northern  Europe  it  was  the  custom  in  both 
Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic,  and  indeed  in  much  later  times, 
to  bury  the  dead  in  what  we  now  call  “barrows.”  The 
oldest  of  these  were  of  great  length  •  but  it  afterwards  be¬ 
came  more  usual  for  the  body  to  be  placed  in  a  contracted 
posture  within  the  stone  chamber  called  a  cromlech  or  dolmen. 
Vast  mounds  of  earth  were  then  piled  above  the  tomb.  In 
some  of  these  barrows  there  is  only  one  chamber,  but  others 
contain  three  or  even  more.  With  the  dead  chief  were  laid 
his  stone  weapons,  his  ornaments  of  gold,  jet,  or  amber, 
and  earthenware  vessels  containing  food.  In  Northern 
Europe,  in  Scythia,  and  in  Etruria,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the 
dead  chieftain’s  favourite  steed  and  hound  were  generally 
buried  with  him.  In  Britain  the  custom  of  cremation  was 
first  introduced  during  the  Stone  Age ;  it  became  universal 
in  this  country  during  the  Bronze  Age,  and  smaller  funereal 
chambers  were  then  needed  than  when  the  body  was  buried 
in  the  more  ancient  style.  Herodotus  has  left  us  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  interment  of  a 
Scythian  king.  He  tells  us  how  one  of  the  royal  concubines 
was  strangled  and  buried  with  the  body,  and  that  the  same 
fate  befel  the  king’s  cupbearer,  his  cook,  his  groom,  his 
attendant,  and  his  messenger.  Horses  and  other  possessions 
were  also  placed  in  the  huge  tomb,  together  with  golden 
vases,  a  lofty  mound  of  earth  being  heaped  above  all.1  In 
such  barrows,  which  have  been  discovered  in  Russia,  even 

1  Herodotus,  Lib.  iv.  cap.  71. 
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the  remains  of  the  saddle  and  its  stirrups  have  been  found 
buried  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  tomb.  Homer  de¬ 
scribes  in  detail  the  burial  of  Patroclus.1  He  tells  us  how 
a  vast  mass  of  wood  for  the  funeral  pile  was  brought  from 
Mount  Ida,  and  on  this  the  corpse  was  laid,  with  jars  of 
honey  and  barley  meal.  Four  steeds  and  two  favourite 
hounds  of  the  deceased,  together  with  twelve  young  Trojan 
captives,  were  slain  and  burned  with  the  warrior.  Having 
extinguished  the  fire  with  wine,  the  attendants  collected 
Patroclus’  bones  and  placed  them  in  a  golden  vase.  Then 
they  “rounded  off  a  barrow  and  laid  the  foundations 
around  the  tomb,  and  forthwith  they  heaped  up  a  mound 
of  earth.”  2  Vergil’s  account  of  the  interment  of  Misenus 
is  very  similar.8  The  oldest  Anglo-Saxon  poem  that  is 
extant  tells  us  how  Beowulf  died,  and  how  “  the  people  of  the 
Geotas  made  ready  for  him  on  the  ground  a  mighty  funeral 
pile,  hung  with  helmets,  with  war-shields,  with  bright  coats 
of  mail,  as  he  had  petitioned.  Then  the  lamenting  warriors 
laid  down  in  the  midst  of  it  the  famous  prince,  their  lord  be¬ 
loved  ;  then  began  the  chiefs  to  kindle  the  greatest  of  bale¬ 
fires  on  the  mound.  .  .  .  Then  the  people  of  the  Weders 
wrought  a  mound  on  the  hill,  which  was  high  and  broad, 
widely  visible  to  sea-faring  men,  and  during  ten  days  built 
up  the  beacon  of  the  glorious  chief.”4  The  mound  also 
contained,  we  are  told,  vast  masses  of  golden  treasure  buried 
with  the  chieftain. 

Barrows  have  been  found  nearly  all  over  the  Old  World. 
The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  are  merely  a  magnificent  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  same  structure.  The  so-called  Mound-builders 
of  North  America,  the  predecessors  of  the  American 
Indians,  representatives  too  of  a  much  higher  civilisation 
than  their  successors,  also  used  barrows  for  burial.  Perhaps 
in  every  case  we  find  that  with  the  dead  were  interred,  as 
we  have  seen,  weapons  and  treasure,  and  often  food  and 
clothing,  attendants,  horses,  and  dogs.  The  tomb  was  in¬ 
tended  for  a  dwelling,  and  funereal  offerings  were  for  long 

1  //.,  xxiii.  110-183, 212-256.  2  //.,  xxiii.  255-256. 

3  ALn .,  vi.  212-235 

4  Beowulf,  cap.  xliii.,  vv.  3137  sqq.,  Arnold’s  edit. 
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afterwards  brought  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man,  who  was 
evidently  supposed  to  inhabit  it  in  some  degree.  This  alone 
shows  belief  in  a  life  of  some  kind  after  the  death  of  the 
body.  What  that  life  was  we  learn  from  ancient  literature. 

Let  us  first  inquire  what  were  the  ideas  of  the  European 
Aryans  in  very  early  days.  “  They  regarded  death,  not 
as  the  dissolution  of  a  being,  but  as  a  simple  change  of 
life.”1  They  thought  that  the  spirit  lived  under  the  earth, 
but  was  also  in  some  sense  resident  in  the  tomb  of  the 
deceased.  The  old  Roman  idea  was  that  the  umbra  or 
shade  flew  around  the  sepulchre,  that  the  manes  went  to 
Orcus,  and  that  the  spirit  ascended  to  the  stars.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  more  than  one  part2  of  the  man  sur¬ 
vived  death.  This  reminds  us  of  the  Egyptian  belief  in 
the  ba  or  soul,  the  khu  or  mind,  the  ka  8  or  double,  and 
the  khaibit  or  “  shade.”  Possibly  in  both  instances  we 
find  traces  of  more  or  less  different  theories  amalgamated 
with  one  another,  though  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 
The  soul  was,  at  any  rate,  supposed  to  have  a  special 
connexion  with  the  tomb.  Hence  food  was  brought  and 
wine  poured  out  on  the  sepulchre,  to  satisfy  the  hunger  and 
thirst  of  the  inhabitant.  It  was  probably  imagined  that  the 
spiritual  essence  of  these  things,  and  not  the  material  things 
themselves,  would  be  useful  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 

In  order  that  the  soul  might  be  at  rest,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  body  should  be  buried  and  the  funeral  rites  duly 
performed.  If  this  were  not  done,  the  unfortunate  spirit 
could  find  no  repose,  and  hence,  becoming  a  larva  or  a 

1  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  La  Citt  Antique,  p.  7. 

2  II.,  xxiii.  103-104. 

3  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  somewhat  similar  idea  is  found  among 
modern  nations  in  some  instances.  The  Fijians  believed  that  a  man 
had  two  spirits,  “  a  dark  spirit  or  shadow,  which  goes  to  Hades,  and 
his  light  spirit  or  reflexion  in  water  or  a  mirror,  which  stays  near 
where  he  dies”  (Williams,  Fiji ,  vol.  i.  p.  241,  quoted  by  Tylor, 
Primitive  Culture,  vol.  i.  p.  434)-  ‘‘The  Malagasy  say  that  the 
saina  or  mind  vanishes  at  death,  the  awa  or  life  becomes  mere  air, 
but  the  matoatoa  or  ghost  hovers  round  the  tomb  ”  (Ellis,  Madagascar , 
vol.  i.  p.  393,  quoted  op.  cit.,  p.  434)-  The  Algonquins  believed  in 
the  duality  of  the  soul,  the  Dakotas  in  four  souls,  the  Karens  in  two, 
the  Khonds  in  four  (op.  cit.,  p.  434). 
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lemur ,  it  haunted  and  troubled  the  living.  A  later  view 
made  burial  necessary  to  enable  it  to  cross  the  Styx  and 
enter  the  world  below.  Hence  Patroclus  complains  to 
Achilles 1  of  the  delay  in  his  funeral,  and  begs  to  be  buried 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  he  may  pass  the  gates  of 
Hades :  for  other  souls  drive  him  far  thence,  and  will  not 
allow  him  to  cross  the  river  and  mingle  with  them ;  “  but 
thus  I  roam  through  Hades’  wide-gated  house.” 

The  Odyssey  gives  us  rather  a  sad  picture  of  the  abode 
of  the  dead  and  the  state  of  its  inhabitants.  They  dwell 
“in  murky  gloom,”2  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  “feeble 
persons  of  the  dead,” 3  inhabiting  “  a  joyless  spot,”  grieving 
but  telling  each  its  own  troubles,4  and  being  “  senseless  ” 
and  “  phantoms  of  departed  mortals.” 5  Achilles’  shade 
there  meets  Ulysses  and  says  to  him,  “Pray  do  not  make 
light  of  death  to  me,  renowned  Ulysses.  I  would  rather 
be  a  serf  and  act  the  hireling  to  another  in  a  poor  man’s 
house  who  had  not  much  substance,  than  reign  over  all 
dead  men.” 6  Then  away  wanders  over  the  asphodel 
meadow  the  soul  of  the  great  Achilles,  joyful  at  hearing 
from  Ulysses  of  his  son’s  renown. 

Before  being  able  to  hold  communication  with  the  dead, 
Ulysses  had  to  perform  certain  ceremonies.  With  his 
sword  he  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground.7  Around  it  he  poured 
to  all  the  dead  a  libation,  first  of  mingled  wine  and 
honey,  then  of  sweet  wine,  thirdly  of  water.  On  this  he 
sprinkled  barley  meal.  Having  offered  fervent  prayers,  he 
beheaded  some  sheep  over  the  hole,  letting  their  blood 
flow  into  it.  The  souls  gathered  around,  eager  to  drink 
the  blood,  but  he  kept  them  off  with  his  sword  until  the 
shade  of  the  wise  Teiresias  approached.  Ulysses’  mother, 
Anticlea,  when  she  came,  sat  silent,8  not  venturing  to  look 
her  son  in  the  face,  and  unable  to  recognise  him.  But 
when  permitted  to  drink  some  of  the  blood,  she  knew  and 
addressed  him.9 


i 
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//.,  xxiii.  69-74. 

V.  29  :  veKiJUv  A/xevyjva  Kclpr/va. 
Vv.  475-476. 

Od.,  xi.  24-37. 

^  Od.,  xi.,  vv.  1 


3  Od.,  xi.  155-156. 

1  Vv.  541-542. 

8  Od.,  xi.  488-491. 

8  Od.,  xi.  vv.  141-144. 
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The  classical  nations  not  only  offered  food  at  the  tombs 
of  the  dead,  but  they  also  worshipped  their  deceased 
ancestors  as  Saipoves  x^°vl0i  ^e0l>  dii  manes.  There  was 
always  a  broad  distinction,  however,  between  the  gods 
proper  and  dead  men,  even  the  words  used  for  offerings  to 
these  different  classes  of  spiritual  powers  being  distinct 
from  one  another.1  Men  might  partake  of  food  offered  to 
the  gods,  but  not  of  that  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
dead.  All  classical  scholars  will  remember  many  other 
differences  between  the  two.  The  dead  were  supposed  to 
require  food,  and  this  had  to  be  offered  at  their  tombs  at 
stated  times.  In  India  we  find  very  much  the  same  ideas 
still  current  among  the  Hindus ;  they  must  therefore  have 
been  prevalent  among  the  Aryans  before  their  separation 
from  each  other.  Manu  bids  the  so-called  Zraddha  offering 
of  rice,  with  libations  of  water  or  milk,  with  roots  and  fruits, 
to  be  offered  by  a  man  daily  to  his  ancestors,  in  order  to 
satisfy  them.2  A  particular  ceremony  of  eating  meat  at 
the  grave,  after  offering  the  customary  balls  of  rice,  had 
to  be  performed  at  new  moon.3  If  any  one  honoured  his 
ancestors  by  duly  offering  the  traddha,  it  is  said  that  his 
satisfaction  should  be  perpetual,  “  lasting  for  seven  genera¬ 
tions.”  4  “  For  the  ancestors  stand  near  the  twice-born 

men  who  have  been  invited  to  the  feast :  like  the  wind 
they  approach,  then  they  sit  by  them  when  seated.” 5 

The  Iraddha  ceremony  is  not  one  of  the  Hindu  funeral 
rites  ( antyeshti ),  but  is  an  act  of  reverential  homage  to 
deceased  relatives,  especially  parents  or  ancestors.  Every 
day  water  has  to  be  poured  on  the  tomb,  and  balls  of  rice 

1  In  Greek,  a  libation  to  the  dead  is  called  x05i>  one  offered  to  the 
gods  is  or  cnrovd-f).  The  verb  evaylfa  is  used  of  sacrificing  to  the 

dead,  of  offering  to  the  gods. 

In  Latin  the  distinction  between  the  terms  used  for  the  two  kinds 
of  offerings  is  well  known. 

In  another  great  branch  of  the  Aryan  race,  we  find  in  India  that  the 
Laws  of  Manu  style  offerings  to  the  deceased  kavyani,  those  to  the 
gods  havani  (root  hti  —  Greek  6v) — Dkarmalastra,  Bk.  i.  si.  95. 

In  view  of  the  theory  that  religion  arose  from  the  worship  of  the 
dead  ( vide  Chapter  I.),  these  facts  have  weight. 

a  DharmaZastra,  Bk.  iii.  21.  82.  3  Op.  cit.,  Bk.  iii.  51.  122. 

1  Op.  cit.,  Bk.  iii.  51.  146.  B  Op.  cit.,  Bk.  iii.  21.  189. 
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and  meal  ( pinda )  are  offered  on  special  occasions.  The 
object  of  the  ceremony  is  to  supply  nourishment  to  the 
deceased.  The  funeral  rites  proper  and  the  first  sraddha 
turn  the  wandering  ghost  ( preta )  of  the  dead  man  into 
a  being  provided  with  an  ethereal  body ;  succeeding 
2 rdddhas  strengthen  this  body  and  enable  the  soul  which 
is  thus  equipped  to  enter  Pitri-loka ,  “  the  world  of  the 
ancestors.”  Until  the  funeral  rites  begin,  the  soul  is  not 
only  unable  to  rest,  but  it  is  mischievous,  and  continues  to 
do  harm  to  the  living  for  a  year,  or  until  laid  to  rest  in  the 
proper  manner.  In  this  matter  the  Hindu  preta  reminds  us 
forcibly  of  the  Latin  lemur  or  larva.  The  abode  of  the 
spirit  after  the  proper  ceremonies  have  been  performed  is 
a  region  the  exact  position  of  which  is  the  subject  of  some 
difference  of  opinion.  Some  locate  it  in  the  air,  others  in 
the  orbit  of  the  moon.  Its  ruler  is  Yama,  son  of  the  Sun- 
god,  the  first  man  who  died.  An  ancient  hymn  in  the 
Rig- Veda  states  the  early  belief  on  the  subject  very  clearly  : 

Rig-Veda,  x.  14 

1.  “  Worship  thou  with  an  oblation  King  Yama,  gatherer 
of  the  people,  son  of  Vivasvat,  who  has  departed  to  the 
mighty  mountain-slopes,  showing  the  way  to  many. 

2.  “Yama  was  the  first  to  find  for  us  the  way,  and  this 
pasturage  is  not  to  be  taken  away :  whither  our  ancient 
fathers  have  gone,  thither  their  offspring  will  go,  along 
their  own  paths. 

7.  “Go  thou  forward,  go  thou  forward  by  the  ancient 
paths,  whither  our  ancient  fathers  have  gone :  mayest  thou 
see  both  kings,  Yama1  and  the  god  Varuna,  rejoicing  in 
wonted  manner. 

8.  “Unite  thyself  with  the  fathers,  with  Yama,  in  the 
highest  heaven 2  by  thy  merits :  having  abandoned  sin  go 
home 3  again,  vigorous,  unite  thyself  to  a  body.”  4 

Note  that  Yama  is  not  a  god.  2  Parame  vyoman. 

Astam  ehi,  implying  that  the  soul  had  come  from  the  sky. 

The  new  body  formed  after  the  sepulchral  rites,  &c. 
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This  hymn,  compared  with  what  has  been  said  above, 
seems  to  imply  that  earlier  ideas  wer,e  nobler  than  later 
ones  in  connexion  with  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death,1 
as  we  have  seen  was  the  case  in  religious  matters  generally. 
But  the  other  view,  which  so  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  is  instructive  on  that  account.  Is  it 
possible  that  they  too  at  first  believed  that  the  soul  went 
to  Hades  or  Orcus,  and  only  later  began  to  connect  it  so 
closely  with  the  tomb?  Probably,  however,  the  true  ex¬ 
planation  is  that,  like  the  Egyptians  and  not  a  few  other 
peoples,  they  thought  that  what  survived  death  was  not  one 
part  only  but  several  parts,  and  hence  they  were  able,  with¬ 
out  contradiction,  to  associate  the  after-life  of  the  departed 
not  only  with  the  tomb,  but  also  with  the  spirit-world. 

In  Egypt  “  the  sdhu  or  spiritual  body,  the  ka  or 
double,  the  ba  or  soul,  the  ab  or  heart,  the  khu  or  shining 
form,  the  sekhem  or  vital  force,  the  rcn  or  name,  and  the 
khaibit  or  shade,  were  all  believed  to  come  into  existence 
after  death.  .  .  .  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  beliefs  in 
the  existence  of  these  various  members  of  the  spiritual 
body  are  not  all  of  the  same  age,  and  they  probably  re¬ 
present  several  stages  of  intellectual  development  on  the 
part  of  the  Egyptian.” 2  The  ka  corresponds  very  closely 
with  the  Greek  (HScoXov.  It  usually  dwelt  in  the  tomb,  but 
might  move  about  at  will.  Food  offered  at  the  tomb  was 
necessary  for  its  sustenance.  Some  texts  represent  the  ba 
or  soul  as  sharing  this  food ;  others  speak  of  it  as  having 
ascended  to  heaven  to  dwell  there  with  the  god  Ra.  It 
could  visit  the  body  whenever  it  pleased,  and  could  assume 
various  forms.  The  “  heaven,”  or  Elysian  Fields  3  of  the 
Egyptians  lay  to  the  north,  and  was  a  representation  of 
Egyptian  life  in  another  world,  with  ploughing  and  reaping 
and  all  the  other  duties  performed  on  earth.  It  is  some¬ 
times,  however,  spoken  of  as  above,  sometimes  as  below, 

1  Max  Muller,  The  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy,  new  edition, 

p.  105. 

2  Budge,  Book  of  the  Dead ,  Introduction,  pp.  xc,  xci. 

3  The  Greek  term  probably  comes  from  the  Egyptian  Sekkel  Aaru 
(perhaps  pronounced  Yelu). 
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our  earth.  A  later  belief  represented  it  as  to  the  west  or 
north-west  of  Egypt,  and  apparently  in  this  form  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Greeks.1 

The  Egyptians  believed  that  the  wicked  were  devoured 
by  a  terrible  monster  after  the  ceremony  of  “weighing 
the  heart,”  and  thus  apparently  perished.  The  classical 
doctrine  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  wicked  in 
Tartarus  is  too  well  known  to  need  detailed  mention. 

The  old  inhabitants  of  Shinar  or  Sumer  had  also  a  belief 
in  the  After-life.  Each  man  possessed  a  Zi,  which  seems 
very  similar  to  the  Ka  of  the  Egyptians.  “  The  human 
Zi  2  was  the  imperishable  part  of  man ;  it  made  him  a 
living  soul  while  he  was  in  this  world,  and  after  death 
continued  to  represent  him  in  the  shadowy  world  below. 
.  .  .  Food  and  drink  were  offered  to  the  Babylonian  dead 
as  they  were  to  the  Egyptian,  and  the  objects  the  dead 
man  had  loved  during  his  lifetime  were  deposited  in  his 
grave.  His  seal  was  attached  to  his  wrist,  his  spear  or 
staff  was  laid  at  his  side,  and  at  times  even  dates  or  fish 
or  poultry  were  buried  with  him,  lest  he  might  feel  hungry 
in  the  darkness  of  the  tomb.  The  child  had  his  favourite 
toys  to  play  with,  the  woman  her  necklace  of  beads.  The 
water-jar  was  there,  filled  with  ‘  the  pure  water  ’  for  which 
the  dead  thirsted,  along  with  the  bowl  of  clay  or  bronze 
out  of  which  it  might  be  drunk.  *  A  garment  to  clothe 
him,’  says  an  old  hymn,  ‘and  shoes  for  his  feet,  a  girdle 
for  his  loins,  and  a  water-skin  for  drinking,  and  food  for 
his  journey  have  I  given  him.”’ 

The  poem  entitled  “  The  Descent  of  Ishtar  ”  begins 
with  a  description  of  Hades,  or,  as  the  Babylonians  called 
it,  Arallfi,  which  we  may  thus  translate  : — 

“Towards  the  land  of  No  Return,  the  country  of  dark¬ 
ness,  Ishtar,  daughter  of  the  Moon-god,  directed  her  mind, 
and  the  Moon-god’s  daughter  directed  her  mind  towards 
the  House  of  Darkness,  the  dwelling  of  Irkalla,  towards 
the  house  whose  entrance  is  without  exit,  towards  the  road 

1  Od.t  iv.  563  sqq. ;  Vergil,  sEn.,  Lib.  vi.  637-751. 

2  Sayce,  Re/,  of  Ancient  Eg.  and  Bab.,  pp.  277,  278. 
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whose  way  turneth  not  back,  towards  the  house  whose 
enterer”  (another  reading  has  “inhabitant”)  “is  deprived 
of  light,  where  dust  is  their  nourishment  and  their  food  is 
clay,  light  see  they  not,  in  darkness  do  they  dwell,  and 
they  are  clad  like  birds  in  a  garment  of  wings  :  on  door 
and  kick  dust  is  sprinkled.”  Elsewhere  we  are  told  that, 
if  a  man’s  body  “lies  forsaken  in  the  field,”  then  “his 
ghost  rests  not  in  the  earth.  He  whose  ghost  has  none  to 
care  for  him,  ...  the  garbage  of  the  pot,  the  refuse  of 
food,  which  is  thrown  into  the  street,  must  he  devour.” 
In  these  final  details  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Babylonians 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Egyptians ;  but 
in  other  points  the  Egyptian  belief  in  a  real,  though  not 
very  happy,  existence  after  death  was,  so  to  speak,  far  less 
vague  and  shadowy  than  the  Babylonian. 

Turning  now  from  the  civilised  nations  of  ancient 
Europe  and  Asia,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  belief 
entertained  on  the  same  subject  by  a  people  of  Malay  race, 
the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  who  when  first  discovered  by 
Europeans  were  cannibal  savages.  Their  ideas  upon 
religious  matters  in  general,  as  well  as  upon  this  special 
point,  represent  very  fairly  those  of  the  Polynesians  as 
a  whole. 

The  Maoris 1  2  believed  that  the  gods  ( atua )  lived  in  the 
third  or  highest  heaven,  styled  in  their  language  Nahirangi. 
Men  were  created  in  the  second  heaven,  and  brought 
down  firstly  to  the  lowest  heaven,  our  sky.  Being  near 
the  sun,  it  is  warm,  and  abounds  in  beautiful  lakes,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  bathe.  Rain  is  caused  by  the  wind 
dashing  the  spray  on  these  lakes  over  their  banks.  After 
spending  some  time  in  the  sky,  the  child  is  born  into  our 
world.  When  this  life  is  over,  the  spirit,  clothed  in 
garments  dyed  in  red  ochre,  flies  away  to  the  extreme 
north  of  New  Zealand.  There  it  reaches  a  low  point 
which  projects  into  the  sea  and  is  called  Reinga  or  “  Leaping 

1  Epic  of  Gilgames,  Jin.,  quoted  by  Prof.  Sayce,  Rel.  of  Eg.  and 
Bab.,  p.  443. 

2  Maori  Superstitions ,  by  John  White  (Auckland,  N.Z.,  1856), 
pp.  21-25., 
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Place.”  Below  this  point  lies  a  strip  of  sandy  beach  styled 
Ranga-unu.  A  Pohutukawa  tree  stands  at  the  extremity 
of  the  point,  and  one  of  its  roots  stretches  down  to  the 
beach.  By  that  root  the  spirit  descends  and  enters  a 
cave  which  is  the  door  of  the  Underworld,  also  termed 
Reinga.  This  Underworld  is  divided  into  several  com¬ 
partments.  When  the  soul  has  passed  through  the  first 
of  these,  it  enters  the  second,  known  as  the  White  World 
( Ao-tea ),  which  is  to  the  west  of  the  entrance.  If  the  man’s 
dead  body  has  been  hung  up  in  a  tree,  his  spirit  in  Aotea 
will  be  bright  in  intellect  and  lively  in  movement ;  but  if 
any  weight  of  earth  has  rested  upon  the  body,  the  spirit 
will  be  dull  and  depressed.  To  the  east  of  the  entrance 
of  Reinga  lies  a  place  named  Te  Uranga  o  te  Ra,  “the 
Dawning  of  the  Day.”  Here  the  spirit  degenerates,  as  it 
does  also  when  passing  through  Hiku-toia,  which  is  some¬ 
what]  to  the  north.  Then  the  spirit  descends  to  a  place 
called  Pouturi,  growing  feebler  and  feebler  until  he  reaches 
the  last  stage  in  the  region  known  as  Toke  or  “  earth¬ 
worm,”  where  he  assumes  that  form  and  finally  dies.  This 
is  the  lot  of  most  men,  though  the  spirits  of  the  chiefs 
were  sometimes  said  to  have  returned  to  the  sky.  An  old 
Maori  hymn  recited  over  a  boy  during  a  kind  of  baptismal 
ceremony  not  long  after  birth,  after  detailing  the  exploits 
which  it  is  hoped  he  will  perform,  ends  with  these  words  : — 

“There  comes  the  strength  from  Kiha-roa 
To  take  me  to  the  sands  of  Ranga-unu, 

To  the  place  where  spirits  depart  into  night  ; 

And  what  know  I  further?” 

There  seems  to  have  been,  therefore,  among  all  nations 
a  firm  belief  in  an  After-life.  Yet,  in  spite  of  slight  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  soul  in  that 
state  of  existence,  the  general  view  was  that  such  a  life  was 
far  inferior  to  this,  and  that  it  was  a  state  more  or  less 
vague  and  unreal,  where  no  progress  of  any  kind  was 
made,  but  in  which  the  spirit  existed  at  best  in  a  more  or 
less  unhappy  condition.  Even  from  this  point  of  view  we 
can  in  some  measure  realise  the  wonderful  change  which 
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our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  wrought  for  us,  since  He 1 
“  abolished  (or  annulled)  death  and  brought  life  and 
incorruption  to  light  through  the  Gospel.”  Very  different 
are  the  cheerless  realms  of  Hades  from  the  “  many 
mansions”  in  the  “Father’s  House.”  And  yet  even  in 
this  matter  God  has  not  “  left  Himself  without  a  witness  ” 
in  men’s  hearts.  But  as  generation  after  generation  of  men 
passed  away  into  the  darkness,  whence  none  came  back  to 
their  sorrowing  friends,  amid  civilised  communities  unbelief 
arose  in  ancient  days.  We  find  it  the  dominant  note  of  the 
dying  heathenism  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  we  find  it 
earlier  still.  In  the  dirge  for  the  death  of  the  wife  of  a 
high  priest  of  Memphis  we  are  told  that 

“  The  underworld  is  a  land  of  thick  darkness, 

A  sorrowful  place  for  the  dead. 

They  sleep,  after  their  guise,  never  to  awaken.”  2 

And  sadder  still  is  the  conclusion  reached  as  far  back  as 
2500  b.c.3  in  the  same  country  : 

“  Eat  and  drink  in  peace  to-day, 

When  you  go  your  goods  remain  : 

He  who  fares  the  last  long  way 
Comes  not  back  again.” 

Yet,  after  all,  the  simple-minded  who  clung  to  their  old 
belief  and  to  the  testimony  of  their  inner  consciousness 
were  wiser  than  the  learned  who  prided  themselves  on 
their  superior  wisdom  and  rejected  man’s  highest  hope.4 
The  proof  came  at  last,  “in  the  fulness  of  time,”  to 
“justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,”  and  to  confirm  what 
has  in  all  ages  been  the  inmost  and  ineradicable  conviction 
of  the  human  heart : 

“  Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust  : 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why, 

He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die  ; 

And  Thou  hast  made  him  :  Thou  art  just.” 

1  2  Tim.  i.  10. 

2  Quoted  by  Sayce,  Rel.  of  Eg.  and  Bab.,  p.  202. 

3  Op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

4  At  the  end  of  his  Glaubenslehre,  Strauss  informs  us  that  the  last 
enemy  which  man  has  to  overcome  is  belief  in  a  future  life. 
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CONCLUSION 

We  began  our  task  with  the  question,  “  Has  God  really 
spoken  unto  men  ?  ”  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  answer 
it.  Comparative  Religion  unites  with  the  Bible  in  inform¬ 
ing  us  that  “  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers  manners  ” 1 
God  has  undoubtedly  taught  the  human  rare  something 
oT  Himself  and  of  His  Divine  Will.  He  has,  in.  the  first 
placeT^pokenTint^usTy  giving"us  what  Epicurus  called  an 
€7rtA.7j^ts,  an  anticipation  or  rather  a  “grasp”  of  His  exist¬ 
ence,  an  innate  consciousness  of  iu  what  has  well  been 
styled  a  sensus  numinis,  without  which  Religion  could  not 
have  arisen  at  all.  Our  conscience,  too,  testifies  tn  His 
holiness  and  to  our^ responsibility  to  Him  for  out; actions. 
It  is  not  only  among  Christians  that  conscience  asserts 
itselT  Among  the  Romans  in  a  most  corrupt  age,  at  a 
time  when  unbelief  in  the  existence  of  any  God  or  gods 
was  almost  universal  amid  the  society  in  which  he  lived, 
Juvenal 2  in  a  well-known  passage  of  great  power  depicts 
the  terrors  of  a  guilty  conscience.  Tragedians,  too,  are 
full  of  the  subject  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times. 
The  Eumenides  pursue  the  matricide  Orestes,  and  “all 
great  Neptune’s  ocean  ”  cannot  wash  Lady  Macbeth’s  hand  : 
nay,  the  latter  would,  she  feels, 

“  The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 

Making  the  green  one  red.” 

Thus  every  man  has  the  witness  within  himself,  and  can 
foThimself  LearTlTe  voice  of  CocT  Reason  a^TnUWTt-g 
that.  there~Ts~  noudIect  without  a  cause,  and  thaTCreatlon 
demands  a  Creator.  This  argumentTS"  c o n ti nually  appealed 

1  Heb.  i.  i.  5  Sat.  xiii.  192 -Jin. 
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to  by  such  a  man  of  the  world  as  Cicero.  Moreover,  all 
reUgioMTeven  Those  of  tlnTIowesf  savages,  insist  upon  its 
cogencyT  lt  isthe  testimony  of  the  human  soi$,  “  naturally 

CEnstian.^lT~~ 

*~The  study-  of  Comparative  Religion  has  distinctly  proved 

that  human  nature  needs  a  faith  of  some  kind. _ Men  have 

everywhere  felt  their  heed  of  some  knowledge  of  and  means 
oFcommunion  with  the  Power  or  Powers  who,  even  hjstinct 
seems  to  have  taught  them,  rule  the  world.  It  is  this  winch 
hah~produced  and  which  alonehan  account  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  phenomenon  of  Religion.  Belief  in  the  exist - 
ehcFoCsome  Higher  Power,  Inthe  duty  of  offering  sacrifice, 
in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  in  a  life  after  death,  is  universal 
among  mankind  in  this  sense,  that  no  nation  or  tribe  has 
ever  yet  been  found  among  whom  no  such  belief  exists  or 
did  not  at  one  time  exist.  Other  doctrines  of  great  im¬ 
portance  also  haveU3een~wTdely  though  not  so-  universally 
held!  Many  nations^  have  Tooted  forward!  to  a  time  when 
rT^Ht  would  finally  triumph  and  justice  reign  once  more 
on  earthy  as  thevjissert  was  at  firsTthe  case.  Some  have 
believecfTn  lhe  necessity  of  a  Divine  Incarnation ;  and 
eventhe  almost  universal  diffusion  of  idol-worship  bears 
witness  to  man’s  conscious  need  of  some  visible  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine.  All  theselactTand  many  others  unite 
t°  prove  to  us  that  Godhas  been  carefully  and  continuously 
educatingthe  human  race  in  matters  of  moral  and  spiritual, 
and~  therefore  of  supreme,  importance.  Whether  all  this  is 
iiTsome  mariner  the  result  of  an  early  Revelation  or  nop  is 
aTquestion  of  considerable  interest  but  not  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  us.  Even  orT  the  Evolutionary Jiypothesis  of  the 
origin  of- Religion,  it  is  evident  that  God  has  spoken  unto 
men  in  all  the,  ways  we  have  mentioned  and  in  many  others 
alsoi  We  can  hear  an  echo  of  His ~vqicel  nqi_on  ly  indie 
noTiTe  sentiments  of  great  poets  and  moralists  among  all 
nations,  in  the  speculations  of  heathen  phijosophers^jn 
some  of  the  teachings  of  certain  “Ethrhc  Scriptures,”  but 
also  in  the  religious  aspirations  of  the  ignorant  and_  the 
savage. 


1  Tertullian,  Apologia ,  xvii. 
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To  those  that  have  earsto  hear,  He  has  spoken^too,  in 
the  very  failure  of  Ethnic  religions  and  philosophies  _tp 
satisfy  man's  reason,  conscience,  and  spiritual  yearnings 
for  communion  with  God.  Religions  which 


human  sacrifices,  whicB 'enjoined  sensual  debauchery  in 
honour  of  their  gods,  could  produce- only  degradation  or 
aferaonT’  The  latter  feeling,  in  fact,  led  in  some  measure 
toTEe~rise  of  philosophy.  But  philosophy  was  confessedly 
only  fortheTewI  System  after  system  of  human  thought 
arose  and  passed  away  without  working  any  “  deliverance 
in  the  earth/’  Noble  sentiments  and  sublime  thoughts 
were  produced"  in  abundance,  though  in  every  philosophy 
they  were  mixed  with  much  that  was  puerile,  and  too  often 
with  not  a  little  which  was  morally  evil  and  sometimes 
bestial.  Few  even  pretended  to  practise  the  good  which 
they  occasionally  preached.  The  very  noblest  did  not 
always  observe  common  decency  either  in  speech  or  in 
conduct.  Philosophers  confessed  their  inability  to  reclaim 
the  vicious,  to  raise  the  fallen.  They  hardly  dared  to 
hope  even  to  restrain  from  vice  those  not  yet  contaminated. 
Equally  with  Ethnic  religions,  Philosophy  failed  to  discover 
a  Motive-power  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  men  to  walk 
in  the  right  way  when  pointed  out  to  them.  To  reform 
the  popular  religion  was  equally  hopeless.  The  wisest  and 
best  men  could  only  conform  to  it,  though  thereby  they 
encouraged  abuses  which  they  dared  not  openly  denounce. 
Only  too  often,  “professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they 
became  fools.”1  At  JaspJrn theunost  highly  cultured  citv 
of  antiquity,  there  arose  an  altar  to, the  “Unknown  God/’*2 
and  He  whom  they  worshippedjn  ignorance  revealed  Him¬ 
self  to  them  by  sending  them  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Again,  God  has  spoken  unto  men  by  His  prophets,  men 
raised  up  out  of  a  chosen  nation,  the  nation  which  has,  in 
fact,  been  the  only  one  which,  as  a  matter  of  history,  has 
given  to  the  world  belief  in  The  Umty  ^qf  God.  “  Hear.  O 
Israel:  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord ” 3  is  even  now  the 
creed  of  Judaism,  as  fnTtfie  foundation  of  thatoTIsI^n 
and  Christianity.  As  has  well  been  said,  “  The  civilised 


1  Rom.  i.  22. 


a  Acts  xvii.  23. 


3  Deut.  vi.  4. 
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world  has  received  from  Judaea  the  basis  of  its  faith, 
Judaea  has  taught  us  those  two'  things  which  pagan  antiquity 
never  knew,  holiness  and  charity.  For^all  holiness  springs 
from  belief  in  a  Personal  God,  spiritual_and  Creator  of_the 
Universe :  and  all  charity  from  the  doctrine  -Qf  human 
brotherhood.”1  Still  more,  the  Prophets  of  Israel  pro¬ 
claimed  the  coming  and  prepared  the  way  of  Christ  Him¬ 
self.  We  can  trace  in  the  history  of  Israel  the  gradual 
unfolding  and  working  out  of  the  Divine  Plan  of  Redemp¬ 
tion  ;  and  thereby  God  speaks  to  us  still. 

Once  more,  God  “hath  spoken  unto  us  in  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Incarnate  Word  is  the  final  Revelation 
of.  GocbJo  which,  indeed,  the  written  Word  Lears  witness, 
but  without  which  it  would  be  in  vain.  Not  even  the 
Bible,  but  Christ,  is  God’s  perfect  Revelation  of  Himself 
and  of  His  Will.  Nineteepcenturies  of  Christian  lives  and 
Christian  deaths  have. proved"  the  truth  of  Jesus  "Christ’s 
promises  to  all  who  follow  Him,  have  proved  to  demon¬ 
stration  that  He"  spoke  the  "simple  truth  when  He  said  so 
ngany  ages  ago,  “  I  am  the  Bread  of  Lifej  he  that  cometh 
to  Me  shall  not  hunger,  and~He~  that  belicveth  on_Me  shall 


never  thirst.”  3  r 

XJnodern  writer  well  says,1  “After  some  study  of  the 
systems  of  other  teachers  of  humanity,  after  a  desire  to  find 
in  the  great  redeemers  of  mankind,,  in.  Buddha,  Socrates, 
Mahomet,  Confucius,  Shakespeare,  the_secret  of  self-cqn- 
quest,  of  reconciliation,  the  knowledge  slowl)Jlawns  upqn 
the  mind  that  in  Jesus  of  Galilee  alone  we_are  jn  the 
presence  nf  something  which  enlightens  man  not  1LQIII 
witEinbut  from  without.  Ihe  other  great  teach ers_of 
humahity  seem  Jo  haveTqoked  upon  the  world  and  into 
their  own  hearts,  and  deduced  from  thence,  by  flashes_qf 
indescribable  genius,someordeqquToTTC 
wise  and  temperate  scheme.  But  with  Jesus— thoughl 
long  resisted  the  conviction— it  is  different.  IJe  comes, 
hot  as  aTmanj speakmgJy  .observation_and  thought,  but_as 


1  Adolphe  Franck,  Etudes  Orientates,  p.  427- 

2  Heb.  i.  2.  3  John  V1-  35-  .. 

4  A.  C.  Benson,  The  House  of  Quiet,  ch.  xii. 
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a  visitant  from  some  secret  place,  who  knowsL  the  truth 
rather  than  guesses  at  it.  I  need  not  say  thatTHis  reporters, 
the  Gospel  writers,  had  but  an  imperfect  conception  of 
His  majesty,  His  ineffable  greatness — it  could  'not  well  be 
otherwise.  The  mystery  rather  is  that,  with  such  simple 
views  of  life,  such  elementary  conceptions  of  the  scheme  of 
things,  they  yet  gave  so  much  of  the  stupendous  truth,  and 
revealed  Jesus  in  His  words  and  acts  as  the  Divine  Man, 
who  spoke  to  than  not  by  spiritual  influences  but  by  the 
very  authentic  utterance  of  God.  Such  teachings  as  the 
Parables,  such  scenes  as  the  Raising  of  Lazarus^  or  the 
midday  talk  by  the  wayside  well  of  Sychar,  emerge^  from 
alTart  and  history  with  a  dignity  that  lays  no  claim  to  the 
majesty  that  they  win^  And  as  the  tragedy  darkens  and 
thickens^  to  its  close,  such  scenes  as  the  Trial,  recorded  by 
St.  John,  and  the  sacred  Death,  bring  home  to  the  mind 
the  fact  that  no  mcic  humanity  could  bear  itself  with  such 
gentle  and  tranquil  dignity,  such  intense  and  yet  such 
unselfish  suffering  as  were  manifested  in  the  Son  of  Man.” 

As  Browning  says": — 

“  The  ver>T  God  !  Think,  Abib  ;  dost  thou  think  ? 

So,  the  All-Great  were  the  All-Loving  too — 

So,  through  the  thunder  comes  a  human  voice 
Saying,  ‘  O  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here  ! 

Pace  my  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  myself! 

Thou  hast  no  power  nor  may’st  conceive  of  mine  : 

But  love  I  gave  thee,  with  myself  to  love, 
AndThoi^inustdove  me,  who  have  die djor  thee . ’  ” 


The  study  of  Comparative  Religion  presents  us  with  a 
vast  mass  of  heterogeneous  material,  out  of  which,  at  first 
sight,  it  seems  hopeless  to  endeavour  to  extract  either 
meaning  or  instruction.  The  observations  of  students  and 
travellers  have  accumulated  an  enormous  variety  of  rites 
and  beliefs,  some  noble  and  wise,  others  base  and  absurd 
some  kindly,  others  horribly  cruel.  The  conceptions  of 
the  Deity  which  are  thus  brought  before  us  differ  from  one 
another  in  the  most  astounding  manner.  There  seems  to 
be  no  order  or  system  underlying  men’s  varying  creeds  and 
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practices.  Yet,  if  Comparative  Religion  be  a  science,  the 
chaos  must  somehow  be  capable  of  reduction  to  a  cosmos. 
The  only  possible  way  of  attaining  this  result  is  to  find 
some  theory  which  will  prove  to  be  the  key  to  the  solution 
of  the  mystery,  as  the  Copernican  theory  in  Astronomy 
enabled  students  to  perceive  that  all  the  apparent  disorder 
and  confusion  observed  in  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  in  reality  the  perfection  of  order  and  harmony. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  frame  such  a  theory. 
Euhemerism,  Animism,  the  Astral  Theory  of  to-day,  the 
Solar  Myth  hypothesis  of  yesterday,  all  have  been  tried  in 
turn,  and  all  fail  to  fit  in  the  whole  mass  of  observed  facts. 
How  shall  we  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos  ? 

The  old  Greek  fable  tells  us  that  of  old,  when  chaos  and 
darkness  ruled  supreme  in  the  material  universe,  Love1 
accomplished  this  very  task.  May  not  this  lead  us  to 
discover  the  key  of  which  we  are  in  search  ? 

If  it  be  true  that  God  is  Love,  may  it  not  be  that  He 
has  somehow  manifested  that  love  ?  May  not  this  sup¬ 
position  be  tried,  at  any  rate,  as  all  others  have  failed?  In 
other  words,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Christianity 
is  true,  and  see  what  light  this  supposition,  taken  if  you 
will  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  casts  upon  the  problem  brought 
before  us  in  Comparative  Religion. 

Some  may  say  that  the  theory  is  too  simple  to  be  worth 
trying ;  others  that  it  is  too  manifestly  absurd ;  others,  again, 
that  we  must  test  the  theory  itself  before  trying  whether 
the  key  will  fit  the  lock.  Be  it  so.  We  can  easily  test  it 
by  inquiring  into  the  historical  facts  upon  which  it,  alone 
among  religions,  claims  to  be  based.  That  Christianity 
differs  in  this  from  all  other  religions,  and  therefore  is 
capable  of  being  examined  and  either  proved  or  disproved 
from  a  very  practical  point  of  view,  is  a  fact  too  often  over¬ 
looked  ;  but  in  such  a  matter  as  Comparative  Religion  it 
is  not  scientific  to  overlook  or  neglect  the  point.  To  class 
all  religions  together  and  refuse  to  consider  the  differences 
which  exist  between  one  of  them  and  another,  or  to  divide 

1  "Epos:  Hesiod,  Theogonia ,  vv.  120-122. 
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them  into  classes,  arbitrarily  decided  upon  because  of 
certain  casual  resemblances,  is  as  unscientific  surely  as  it 
would  be  to  confound  the  different  metals  with  one  another 
in  chemistry,  entirely  neglecting  such  trifling  points  as  their 
specific  gravity,  their  melting  point,  and  others  by  which 
the  practical  value  of  the  metals  is  largely  affected.  Even 
from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view  this  would  be  a 
mistake.  Yet  a  similar  procedure  is  too  often  deemed 
the  proper  one  to  adopt  in  Comparative  Religion. 

When  we  begin  to  investigate  the  historical  side  of  the 
Christian  Faith — and  this  has  been  done  again  and  again 
with  the  greatest  care  and  exactness  during  the  last  nineteen 
hundred  years — we  find  that  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  there  are  no  facts  of  which  we  have  anything  like 
such  reliable  evidence  as  those  upon  which  the  Christian 
faith  is  founded.  Harnack,  a  writer  by  no  means  pre¬ 
judiced  in  favour  of  Evangelical  Christianity,  in  summing 
up  his  conclusions  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  ancient 
Christian  records,  after  devoting  many  years  to  the  thorough 
study  of  the  subject,  says  : 1  “  There  was  a  time — indeed, 
the  mass  of  the  public  is  still  in  it — when  people  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  consider  the  oldest  Christian  litera¬ 
ture,  including  the  New  Testament,  as  a  tissue  of  deceits 
and  forgeries.  That  time  has  passed  away.  For  Science 
it  was  an  episode  in  which  it  learnt  much,  and  after  which 
it  has  much  to  forget.  .  .  .  The  oldest  literature  of  the 
Church  is,  in  the  main  points  and  in  most  particulars, 
treated  in  a  literary -historical  manner,  truthful  and  re¬ 
liable.” 

As  an  instance  of  the  wonderfully  accurate  way  in  which 
the  New  Testament  writers  deal  with  even  trivial  matters, 
we  need  do  no  more  than  refer  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,’ 
tested  in  detail  as  the  book  has  been  in  very  recent  times 
by  Sir  W.  Ramsay,  among  others,  with  all  the  new  light 
poured  upon  the  period  dealt  with  in  the  book  through 
our  modern  discoveries  in  all  branches  of  Archeology. 
Of  the  historicity  of  such  events  as  our  Lord’s  Death  and 

1  Die  Chronologie  der  Altchristlichen  Litteratur ,  Erster  Band, 
rorreae,  p.  vm. 
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Resurrection 1  there  is  no  longer  room  for  reasonable 
doubt. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  at  least  safely  invite  non-Chris¬ 
tians  to  take  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  hypothesis. 
If,  then,  with  the  hypothesis  of  the  truth  of  Christ’s  claims, 
teaching,  and  character,  we  examine  the  problem  of  Com¬ 
parative  Religion,  we  find  that  this  theory  does  what  every 
other  has  failed  to  do.  It  and  it  alone  solves  the  prob¬ 
lem.  In  other  words,  the  historical  truth  of  the  Gospel 
is  the  key  to  the  proper  understanding  of  Comparative 
Religion. 

We  have  all  seen  a  child’s  geography  puzzle,  and  noticed 
how  hopeless  the  task  of  arranging  in  order  the  jumbled 
pieces  seems  at  first  sight  to  the  little  one.  But  when  once 
the  chart  is  laid  before  him  everything  is  easy.  Each 
piece  fits  into  its  place,  and,  where  confusion  and  disorder 
reigned  supreme,  all  is  now  method  and  order.  So  when 
we  open  “  the  map  of  God’s  extensive  plan,”  as  revealed 
in  the  Bible,  everything  in  Comparative  Religion  becomes 
intelligible.  We  see  that  false  ideas  are  perversions  _  of 
true  ones,  evil  practices  corruptions  of  good.  We  perceive 
light  shining  amidst  the  gloom.  Even  the  abominations 
of  human  sacrifice,  and  the  cannibal  rites  too  often  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it,  are  seen  to  have  a  great  truth  underlying 
them.  The  clue  has  been  given  us,  and  we  can  now 
tread  the  labyrinth  in  safety  and  without  fear  of  losing 
ourselves  therein.  The  tangled  skein  has  been  un¬ 
ravelled.  This  incidentally  confirms  the  truth  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  for  the  key  fits  the  lock.  As  in  Astronomy 
and  in  every  other  science,  so  in  Comparative  Religion, 
the  correct  theory  or  hypothesis  proves  itself  such  by  its 
agreement  with  the  observed  facts  with  which  the  science 
deals 

Christianity  has  undoubtedly  a  connexion  with  other 
religions,  and  by  no  means  stands  alone  in  every  respect. 
It  appeals  to  man’s  religious  instinct,  to  his  spirit,  as  do 
all  other  faiths  also  in  some  measure.  It  claims  to  satisfy 

1  See  Rev.  S.  Simpson’s  work  on  our  Lord’s  Resurrection,  and 
Dr.  Orr’s  Resurrection  of  Jesus. 
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the  deepest  needs  of  his  heart,  to  teach  him  God’s  will  and 
the  way  to  please  Him.  In  some  way  or  other  all  other 
religions,  too,  make  the  same  claim.  All  religions  profess 
to  come  from  God,  whether  through  inspired  prophets 
or  in  some  other  manner.  Every  religion  contains  some 
elements  of  truth,  and  these  must  be  ultimately  from  the 
One  True  God,  whom  the  Gospel  professes  to  reveal. 
What  difference,  then,  do  we  find  between  Christianity 
and  other  religions  which  justifies  us  in  holding  it  to  be 
the  Absolute  Religion,  and  distinct  not  only  in  degree 
but  in  kind  from  every  Ethnic  faith? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  answer  this  question.  Christianity 
is  no  mere  systemi  of  Ethics,  as  some  hold,  it  is  no  con¬ 
fused  mass  of  dogmas,  no  senseless  collection  of  jejune 
rites  and  ceremonies,  no  tangled  jungle  of  traditions  and 
myths,  which  have  gradually  gathered  from  many  different 
quarters  and  have  hardly  yet  been  systematised.  Above 
all,  we  must  not  mistake  for  Christianity,  as  do  many  of 
our  modern  opponents,  that  fallen  Church  which  in  the 
Apocalypse  is  described  in  language  almost  too  strong  and 
too  truthful  for  the  false  liberalism  of  our  day  to  tolerate. 
Christianity  is  not  a  mere  religion  as  other  religions  :  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  Christ.  Herein  the  “faith  once  for  all  delivered 
unto  the  saints  ”  differs  from  all  others. 

One  who  is  not  generally  accounted  by  any  means  an 
orthodox  Christian,  and  whose  evidence  is  on  that  account 
all  the  more  worthy  of  consideration  by  those  who  are  not 
as  yet  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  writes  thus 
of  Christ’s  mighty  influence  upon  mankind,  contrasting  it 
(not  with  that  of  the  Ethnic  faiths  in  their  corruption,  but) 
with  that  exercised  by  the  greatest  philosophers  of  ancient 
times  upon  their  disciples.  “  The  Platonist,”  says  Mr. 
Lecky,1  “  exhorted  men  to  imitate  God,  the  Stoic  to  follow 
reason,  the  Christian  to  the  love  of  Christ.  The  later 
Stoics  had  often  united  their  notions  of  excellence  in  an 
ideal  sage,  and  Epictetus  had  even  urged  his  disciples  to 
set  before  them  some  man  of  surpassing  excellence,  and  to 


1  History  of  Morals,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 
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imagine  him  continually  near  them  :  but  the  utmost  the 
Stoic  ideal  could  become  was  a  model  for  imitation,  and 
the  admiration  it  inspired  could  never  deepen  into  affec¬ 
tion.  It  was  reserved  for  Christianity  to  present  to  the 
world  an  ideal  character,  which,  through  all  the  changes  of 
eighteen  centuries,  has  inspired  the  hearts  of  men  with  an 
impassioned  love,  has  shown  itself  capable  of  acting  on  all 
ages,  nations,  temperaments,  and  conditions,  has  been  not 
only  the  highest  pattern  of  virtue,  but  the  strongest  incen¬ 
tive  to  its  practice,  and  has  exercised  so  deep  an  influence 
that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  simple  record  of  three 
short  years  of  active  life  has  done  more  to  regenerate  and 
soften  mankind  than  all  the  disquisitions  of  philosophers 
and  all  the  exhortations  of  moralists.  This  has  indeed 
been  the  wellspring  of  whatever  is  best  and  purest  in  the 
Christian  life.  Among  all  the  sins  and  failings,  amid  all 
the  priestcraft  and  persecution  and  fanaticism  that  have 
defaced  the  Church,  it  has  preserved,  in  the  character 
and  example  of  its  Founder,  an  enduring  principle  of 
regeneration.’’ 

Again,  Christianity  differs  from  all  other  faiths  by  con¬ 
taining  all  the  good  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  them 
collectively,  but  none  of  their  errors  and  abominations. 
Ethnic  religions  have  been  compared  1  to  a  stream  into 
which  flow  two  rivulets,  one  pure  and  the  other  foul.  In 
the  bed  of  the  river  these  mingle  their  waters,  though 
sometimes  there  may  still  be  detected  a  part  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  which  has  partially  escaped  pollution.  Lactantius  and 
other  Christian  writers  of  antiquity  appeal  to  the  fact  that 
on  certain  occasions  even  polytheists  confess  the  unity  of 
God  and  show  some  knowledge  of  Him.2  “When  they 
swear,  and  when  they  express  a  hope,  and  when  they 
render  thanks,  they  name — not  Jove,  nor  many  deities,  but 
- — ‘  God  ’ ;  to  such  an  extent  does  truth  of  itself  naturally 
find  expression  even  from  unwilling  hearts.”  Lactantius 

1  E.  Naville,  Le  Fire  Celeste,  p.  16. 

2  Lactantius,  Div.  Inst.,  Lib.  II.  cap.  i. :  cf.  Minucius  Felix,  Octavius 
xviii,  Jin. ;  Tertullian,  De  Testimonio  Anima,  and  Apologeticus, 
xvii. 
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points  out  that  in  prosperity  this  occurs  much  less  fre¬ 
quently  than  in  adversity.  Amid  the  threatening  horrors 
of  war,  when  in  danger  from  pestilence,  drought,  famine, 
and  even  a  sudden  storm,  men  turn  to  God,  seek  aid  from 
Him,  beg  Him  to  come  to  their  assistance.  But  “  they 
never  remember  God  except  when  they  are  in  trouble. 
After  fear  has  left  them  and  dangers  have  receded,  then 
indeed  do  they  joyfully  run  together  to  the  temples  of  the 
deities :  to  them  they  pour  out  libations,  to  them  they 
offer  sacrifice,  them  do  they  crown  with  garlands.  But 
to  God,  whom  they  had  called  upon  in  the  stress  of 
necessity,  not  even  in  word  do  they  offer  thanks.”  Under¬ 
lying  Polytheism,  and  even  such  philosophical  Pantheism 
as  is  to  be  found  in  modern  India,  there  still  exists  in  each 
human  heart,  even  if  no  longer  in  book-religions  and  in 
systems  of  philosophy,  an  innate  belief  in  the  One  True 
and  Living  God,  who  is  not  a  “  Stream  of  Tendency,”  not 
“The  Unknowable,”  nor  “a  Power  not  ourselves  that 
makes  for  Righteousness,”  but  the  Heavenly  Father  whose 
name  is  preserved  even  in  the  traditions  of  the  modern 
savage.  In  the  Ethnic  religions,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
meet  with  a  whole  host  of  lesser  divinities,  many  of  them 
confessedly  evil,  who  have  almost  entirely  led  their  wor¬ 
shippers  away  from  God.  In  recalling  men  to  the  worship 
of  the  Father  in  Heaven,  Christianity  is  a  “  republication  of 
Natural  Religion.”  Moreover,  it  thus  again  proclaims  the 
great  truth  to  which  “  the  human  soul  naturally  Christian  ” 
bears  mute  witness.  It  not  only  avoids  introducing  other 
gods,  but  leaves  no  room  for  them  in  the  heart  of  a 
Christian  worthy  of  the  name.  In  this  respect  as  well  as 
in  many  others  we  have  in  Christianity  the  gold  without 
the  alloy,  the  silver  without  the  dross. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  true  knowledge  of  God  “  shone  upon  the  cradle 
of  our  race.  The  noble  vision  became  veiled,  and  idolatry 
with  all  its  attendant  abominations  shows  itself  in  history 
as  the  result  of  a  Fall  which  calls  for  a  restoration,  rather 
than  as  the  starting-point  of  a  continuous  advance.  The 
noble  vision  became  veiled.  Who  raised  the  veil?  It  was 
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not  the  priests  of  the  idols.  In  the  history  of  paganism 
reformation  movements,  or  at  least  those  of  religious  trans¬ 
formation,  are  met  with.  Buddhism  is  a  noteworthy  in¬ 
stance.  But  it  was  not  a  return  to  the  pure  traditions  of 
India  or  of  Egypt  which  made  us  know  that  God  whom  we 
adore.  Was  the  veil  raised  by  thought,  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  efforts  of  philosophers  ?  Philosophy  has  rendered  bril¬ 
liant  services  to  the  world,  .  .  .  yet  it  was  not  Philosophy 
that  restored  to  humanity  the  conception  of  God.  Mixed 
with  darkness  its  rays  of  light  remained  scattered,  destitute 
of  a  focus  sufficiently  potent  to  enable  them  to  enlighten 
the  universe.  To  seek  for  God,  and  consequently  in  some 
degree  to  know  Him  already,  but  to  stand  constantly  in 
front  of  the  altar  of  a  God  of  whom  chosen  sages  had 
merely  caught  a  glimpse,  and  who  to  the  multitude  remained 
an  Unknown  God — such  was  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients. 
It  prepared  the  soil,  but  it  did  not  plant  the  seed  from 
which  should  spring  up,  living  and  strong,  the  conception 
of  the  Creator,  to  shade  with  its  boughs  all  the  peoples  of 
the  earth.  And  when  this  conception  did  appear  in  all  its 
splendour  and  began  the  conquest  of  the  world,  ancient 
philosophy,  which  had  parted  company  with  pagan  worship 
and  had  covered  it  with  contempt,  formed  an  alliance  with 
its  old  enemy.  It  accepted  the  most  rash  explanations  of 
common  superstitions  in  order  to  be  able  to  league  itself 
with  the  mob  in  the  contest  with  the  new  Power  which  had 
just  made  its  appearance  in  the  world.  This  is  the  epitome 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  in  the  first  period  of  our  era. 

“  Modern  Monotheism  is  not  the  offspring  of  Paganism, 
speaking  historically.  It  was  prepared  for  by  ancient 
philosophy  without  being  produced  thereby.  Whence,  then, 
does  it  come  ?  About  this  there  exists  no  serious  difference 
of  opinion.  Our  knowledge  of  God  is  the  result  of  a 
conception  traditionally  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation  in  a  definite  historical  course.  .  .  ._  All  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  which  history  retains  the  recollection  still  prevail 
to-day  either  in  Asia  or  in  Africa  or  in  the  islands  of  the 
sea.  The  most  absurd  and  the  most  cruel  rites  are  still 
shone  upon  by  the  rays  of  the  same  sun  that  at  its  setting 
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gilds  the  spires  and  domes  of  our  churches.  Even  to-day 
there  are  on  earth  peoples  who  prostrate  themselves  before 
animals,  or  who  worship  sacred  trees.  Even  to-day,”  says 
the  lecturer  whom  we  are  here  quoting,  “  perchance  at  the 
very  moment  when  I  am  addressing  you,  human  victims 
are  being  bound  by  idol  priests  :  before  you  leave  this  hall 
their  blood  will  have  stained  the  altars  of  false  gods.  Even 
to-day  many  nations,  which  have  lacked  neither  time  to 
develop  themselves,  nor  all  the  resources  of  civilisation, 
nor  able  poets,  nor  thoughtful  philosophers,  belong  to  the 
religion  of  the  Brahmans  or  are  taught  the  legends  which 
clothe  the  gloomy  teachings  of  Buddha.  Where  is  there 
to  be  found  the  clear  conception  of  the  Creator  ?  In  an 
unique  tradition  which  comes  from  the  Jews,  which  the 
Christians  have  spread  abroad,  and  which  Muhammad 
corrupted.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  this  tradition  and 
nowhere  else  that  God  is  known  with  that  clear  and  general 
knowledge  which  forms  the  foundation  of  a  doctrine  and 
of  a  religion.  This  is  a  simple  fact  of  modern  history,  and 
hardly  any  fact  of  history  is  more  thoroughly  established.”  1 
Not  only  does  belief  in  the  One  Living  and  True  God 
come  to  us  through  Christ,  the  Messiah  promised  to  the 
Chosen  People  so  long  before  His  Advent,  but,  apart  from 
Christ  and  His  teaching,  we  moderns  have  made  absolutely 
no  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  God  beyond  that  of  the 
philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Without  the  self¬ 
revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  we  should,  at  best,  still 
be  erecting  altars  to  an  Unknown  God.  Christ  alone 
among  the  great  Teachers  of  the  world  presents  to  us 
from  the  moral  side  an  embodiment  of  our  highest  pos¬ 
sible  conceptions  of  the  Divine.  These  are  not  only  loftier 

and  nobler  than  those  which  the  Jews  had  of  old,  but _ 

as  held  by  all  true  Christians — are  higher  than  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  our  greatest  modern  non-Christian  thinkers, 
such  as  Spencer  and  Mill.  When  a  man  rejects  Christ, 
he  soon  finds  how  little  he  knows  about  God.  He  is  a 
lost  babe  in  the  wood,  he  knows  not  the  path  home,  he 


,  pp.  21  sqq. 


1  E.  Naville,  Lc  Fire  Celeste, 
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can  teach  nothing  that  will  help  his  fellows.  His  creed 
consists  of  empty  negations.1  For  a  time  he  may  still 
cling  to  the  belief  that  virtue,  honour,  purity  are  not  mere 
vain  words ;  inherited  Christian  habits  may  enable  him 
to  live  an  upright  though  hopeless  life.2 3  But  the  flower 
soon  withers  when  severed  from  the  parent  stem.  Life 
lacks  an  object,  exertion  a  mainspring,  existence  a  goal, 
when  Jesus  Christ  fades  from  our  view,  and  with  Him  the 
Father  in  Heaven  whom  He  has  revealed  to  men.  How 
low  men  may  fall,  even  men  of  our  own  race  and  tongue, 
when  not  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  has  not  long 
since  been  taught  us  in  the  lurid  facts  disclosed  concerning 
certain  Meat  Trusts  in  Chicago,8  or  the  immoral  abomina¬ 
tions  openly  maintained  in  San  Francisco4  and  more 
secretly  in  London.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
Congo  atrocities,  the  pogroms  said  to  have  been  excited 
against  the  hapless  Jews  by  the  Russian  Government  so 
short  a  time  ago,  or  our  own  cynical  indifference  to  the 
ghastly  evils  produced  by  our  opium  trade  with  China  and 
our  drink  trade  at  home  and  on  the  Niger.  Our  daily 
papers  are  filled  with  tales  of  the  shameless  immorality 
which  the  Divorce  and  other  Courts  prove  to  reign  among 
both  those  classes  of  the  community  which  have  to  a 
large  extent  repudiated  Christ,  the  highest  and  the  lowest. 
When  all  this  has  been  amended  and  the  very  record  of 
such'  conduct  has  been  obliterated  from  the  pages  of  our 
national  history,  so  often  besmirched  and  bloodstained 
thereby,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  for  us  to  accept  Lord 
Cromer’s  hopeful  view  that,  were  Europe  to  abandon  dog¬ 
matic  Christianity  and  all  belief  in  the  historicity  of  the 
facts  upon  which  it  is  based,  this  would  not  necessarily 
produce  a  moral  cataclysm. 

In  religious  philosophy,  too,  the  debt  which  we  owe 
to  the  Gospel  is  great.  Egypt  may  perhaps,  as  Professor 
Petrie  seems  to  think,  have  first  in  a  sense  enunciated  a 

1  As  confessed  by  Prof.  Huxley  by  his  choice  of  the  term  “Agnostic." 

s  See  this  well  illustrated  in  Robert  Elsmere,  though  written  with  an 
entirely  different  object. 

3  See  Sinclair’s  The  Jungle.  4  Cf  the  Ruef  case. 
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theory  which  may  have  ultimately  developed  into  some 
belief  in  a  Divine  Logos.  The  term  is  also  employed  in 
Plato  and  Philo,  whence  it  doubtless  entered  into  the 
philosophic  language  of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  But 
how  vast  the  difference  between  the  vague  and  impersonal 
Logos-theory  of  Philo  and  the  “  Word  made  flesh  ”  of  St. 
John  !  To  speak  of  this  or  any  other  Christian  doctrine 
as  borrowed  from  any  Ethnic  religion  or  philosophy  is  to 
confound  words  with  things,  the  shadow  with  the  substance, 
imagination  with  fact.1  But  were  Christianity  as  a  whole 
produced  from  other  faiths  by  some  mysterious  process  of 
Evolution  which  had  actually — in  whatever  way — brought 
into  existence  the  historical  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  that  fact, 
instead  of  disproving  the  truth  of  Christianity,  would  most 
clearly  show  that,  on  any  system  of  Theism,  Christianity 
was  the  goal  to  which  God  had  gradually  during  past  ages 
been  guiding  the  human  race. 

We  may  doubtless  learn  many  lessons  from  the  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  Religions,  but  from  it  at  least  two  facts  stand 
out  most  distinctly,  being  proved  alike  by  the  aspirations 
and  by  the  failures  of  Ethnic  religions  and  philosophies. 
Qne-pf  these  is,  the  world’s  deep  need  of  Christ ;  the  other. 
His  uniqueness. 

"This  twentieth  century  of  ours,  therefore,  may  well  join 
its  voice  with  that  of  His  disciples  of  the  first  in  the  cry, 
“Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life :  ” 2  and  well  may  it  exclaim  with  Augustine, 
once  an  unbeliever  and  a  sinner,  afterwards  a  faithful 
soldier  of  Christ :  O  God,  “  Thou  madest  us  for  Thyself, 
and  restless  is  our  heart  until  it  rest  in  Thee.”  3 

1  This  is  well  shown  by  Principal  Cairns  in  his  Christ  and  the 
Christian  Faith  (cheap  edition,  R.T.S.,  pp.  51-65).  He  also  proves 
that  the  other  supposed  “  sources  of  Christianity  ” — Greek  Philosophy, 
Jewish  interpretations  of  the  Messianic  Prophecies,  See.— do  not  in  any 
real  degree  suffice  to  account  for  it.  We  have  previously  shown  that 
it  cannot  come  from  any  Ethnic  Faith,  since  its  inculcation  of  Holiness, 
for  example,  is  in  such  striking  contrast  to  their  abominations. 

John  vi.  68.  3  Aug.,  Confessiones ,  i.  1. 
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